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So  few  Englishmen  at  the  present  day  desire  or 
approve  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-trade,  that  the 
wish  for  its  suppression  may  be  considered  universal  in 
this  country.  People  differ  only  as  to  the  best  means  of 
attaining  that  object.  If  there  be  a  subject  that  ought 
to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  without  reference  to 
party  feeling,  it  is  this  of  the  Slave-trade  and  its 
corollary,   Slavery. 

Nor  should  it  be  regarded  merely  as  it  may  aifect 
temporary  pecuniary  interests,  but  on  the  high  grounds 
of  religious  and  moral  feeling  and  principle,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  national  honour,  consistency,  and  justice. 
It  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  mankind  generally, 
in  which  the  first  great  principles  of  natural  law,  of  the 
rights  of  self-preservation  and  self-interest,  are  involved. 
It  aifects,  directly  and  vitally,  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race,  placing  in  one  scale  all  that  can  make 
life  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  in  the  other  the  allurements 
of  immense  and  rapid  gains.  By  it  the  most  powerful 
and  antagonistic  feelings  and  passions  are  arrayed 
against  each  other.  The  fortunes  of  one  class  of  men 
are  staked  against  the  very  existence,  as  human  beings, 
of  another.  The  cause  now  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  is  that  of  cupidity  versus  religion  and 
humanity.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
wrong  that  it  ought  to  be  considered.^—  As  a  great  ques- 
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tion  of  conscience  and  of  duty,  raised  much  above  tb( 
level  of  a  mere  party  measure. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  approach  the  subject,  en- 
couraged in  such  a  course  by  observing  so  many  great 
names,  that  on  other  public  questions  are  often  op- 
posed to  each  other,  here  voting  on  the  same  side, 
moved  by  far  more  elevated  and  praiseworthy  motives 
than  those  of  political  expediency. 

Let  me  add,  that  however  much  I  deprecate  the 
^  abandonment  of  suppressive  measures,  to  which  the 
honour  and  consistency  of  England  are  pledged,  and 
the  continuance  of  which  the  great  interests  of  many 
of  our  colonies  seem  to  require,  I  fear  that  as  long  as 
Slavery  exists  to  its  present  extent,  entire  suppression  of 
the  Slave-trade  by  coercion  alone,  is  next  to  impossible, 
unless  by  a  resort  to  means  of  which  the  magnitude  and 
cost  preclude  the  adoption. 

Still  that  our  squadrons,  whether  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  or  America,  prevent  an  immense  increase  of 
kidnapping  and  man-selling  —  of  the  Slave-trade,  in 
short, — and  are  instrumental  in  rescuing  many  thousands 
of  human  beings  from  hopeless  slavery  and  misery,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Finally,  if  we  can  scarcely  hope  at  present  completely 
to  extinguish  this  great  evil,  yet  we  are  certain  to  effect, 
by  a  perseverance  in  coercive,  combined  with  other 
measures,  much  good ;  directly,  as  affecting  those  in 
whose  behalf  we  have  contracted  engagements  and 
exerted  our  protecting  power  ;  incidentally,  as  relates 
to  the  interests  of  our  own  colonies,  of  the  naval 
service,  and  of  legitimate  commerce. 


London,  June  1 850. 


ON  THE  MOTION  FOR  WITHDRAWING  THE  SQUADRON 
EMPLOYED  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA  IN  CHECK- 
ING THE  SLAVE-TRADE,  «fec. 


The  chief  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Hutt  and  the  sup- 
porters, in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  his  motion,  are : — 

"That  the  Squadron  has  not  succeeded"  (i.e.  in 
suppressing  the  Slave-trade) ;  "  That  it  has  even  in- 
**  creased  the  Slave-trade,  and,  particularly,  aggravated 
"  the  sufferings  of  the  Negroes  ;  That  a  blockade  is  im- 
"  possible  —  therefore  the  Squadron  has  not  effected  its 
**  object — and  further,  that  it  has  done  no  good,  and  has 
**  even  done  harm  ;  That  it  is  an  immense  expense  ;  That 
"  this  expenditure  is  pure  loss,  or  worse,  as,  from  the 
"  unhealthiness  of  the  service,  it  causes  great  mortality 
**  on  board  the  vessels  employed ;  That  it  has  embroiled 
"  us  with  other  nations,  and  will  cause  us  endless  and 
"  embarrassing  differences  with  foreign  governments  ; 
"  finally,  That  if  left  to  itself  unchecked,  the  Slave- 
"  trade,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  would  cease." 
This  paradoxical  result  is  ingeniously  predicted  on  the 
following  grounds  :  — "It  is  admitted,  that  the  increased 
"  exportation  of  Africans  would  be  enormous,  but  that 
"  the  consequences  of  the  glut  in  the  markets  of  Brazil, 
"  and  other  countries,  would  be  so  dangerous  and  alarm- 
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"  ing  to  the  natives  and  authorities  of  those  countries, 
"  that  they  would  themselves  put  a  stop  to  it." 

Those  really  conversant  with  this  subject  will  ask 
whether  some,  at  least,  of  these  arguments  can  possibly 
be  believed  in  by  those  with  whom  they  originated. 
Indeed,  the  task  of  replying  is  lightened  in  some  in- 
stances  by  their  very  contradictory  nature. 

Let  us  examine  these  objections : 

"  That  the  squadron  has  not  succeeded  in  suppressing 
"  the  Slave-trade." 

Any  man  who  may  have  seriously  thought  that  the 
Squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  would  effect  the 
extincfion  of  the  Slave-trade,  knew  nothing  of  its  real 
nature  and  extent.  Combined  with  other  measures,  and  as 
one  of  the  means  of  prevention,  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary. 
It  is  part  of  a  police  force,  without  which  the  Slave-trade 
would  increase  beyond  calculation.  But  as  well  might  the 
police  of  London  be  declared  a  failure  because  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  crime,  as  the  squadron  be  with- 
drawn because  the  Slave-trade  is  still  carried  on.  But, 
further  ;  if  it  were  expected  that  the  police  of  the  "  City  " 
of  London  should,  not  only  entirely  suppress  robbery  and 
outrage  within  its  own  district,  but  also  in  Westminster 
or  Southwark,  and  its  discontinuance  be  therefore 
urged,  it  would  be  about  as  logical  as  the  arguments 
against  the  West  Coast  Squadron. 

The  cases  are  parallel — Negroes  are  taken  from  the 
east  as  well  as  from  the  west  of  Africa,  from  Mada- 
gascar, the  Mozambique  Channel,  &c.,  and  the  greatest 
number  are  conveyed  to  Brazil  and  Cuba.  The  Squad- 
ron is  not  ubiquitous ;  it  has  checked  the  Slave-trade, 
and  prevented  a  vast  increase  in  it  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  rescued  great  numbers  of  Africans  from 
slavery.     Its  mission  was  confined  to  this,  and  to  the 


protection  of  our  legitimate  trade.  These  duties  it  has 
performed.  But  to  argue,  because  it  has  not  entirely 
prevented  the  Brazilians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  &c. 
from  introducing  Africans  into  the  ports  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  that  it  is  a  complete  failure,  shows  either  a  want 
of  good  faith  or  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

The  next  objection  is,  "  That  the  employment  of  the 
'^  Squadron  has  increased  the  Slave-trade  and  the  suffer- 
"  ings  of  the  Negroes." 

During  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  the  major  part  of  the  Squadron,  of  which 
the  head-quarters  are  usually  Rio  de  Janeiro,  continued 
in  the  River  Plate.  The  consequence  was,  that  all 
or  most  of  the  cruisers  against  the  Slave-trade  gene- 
rally employed  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  being  withdrawn, 
the  introduction  of  Negroes  into  certain  parts  of  Brazil 
was  less  impeded  than  during  previous  years.  It  is 
asserted  that  an  increase  of  the  number  of  Africans 
brought  into  those  ports  took  place  latterly.  Ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  increase  on 
particular  parts  of  the  coast,  it  is  evident  that  the  ab- 
sence of  cruisers  from  these  points  caused  them  to 
become  the  resort  of  the  slavers  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  of  those  that  succeeded  in 
evading  our  Squadron  on  the  west  coast.  To  say  that 
the  employment  of  the  Squadron  could  occasion  such  an 
increase  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously.  It  cannot  be 
meant  that  the  Squadron  connived  at  the  traffic,  or  en- 
couraged it  ? 

"  That  the  sufferings  of  the  Negroes  are  increased," 
which,  if  true,  could  only  be  applicable  to  those  not 
rescued, — is  a  mere  assertion,  loosely  made  and  ill  sup- 
ported. At  the  very  time  that  the  Slave-trade  was  com- 
paratively free,  the  same  system  of  crowding  or  packing 


existed.  Wars  were  fomented  in  the  interior  between 
the  different  African  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
captives.  Long  before  the  station  existed  on  the  west 
coast,  old,  unseaworthy,  and  ill-found  vessels,  were  used 
instead  of  the  fast-sailing  well-built  vessels,  now  generally 
employed.  Several  cases  of  this  sort  came  under  my  own 
observation  :  the  "  Flor  de  Loanda,"  for  instance,  and 
many  others. 

3dly,  ''  That  a  blockade  is  impossible,"  &c.  The 
term  blockade  is  misapplied.  There  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  blockade  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Squad- 
ron is  employed  like  that  off  the  south-east  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Its  chief  service 
on  the  coast  is  certainly  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  and  other  piracies.  This  is  also  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  our  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and 
elsewhere;  and  the  legitimate  trade  with  the  African 
coast,  so  far  from  being  interrupted,  as  it  would  be  by  a 
blockade,  is,  on  the  contrary,  protected  by  the  Squadron, 
and  British  interests  generally  furthered,  as  on  other 
stations. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  how  extremely  diiferent 
is  the  service  performed  by  the  Squadron  from  that  of 
blockading.  No  blockade  has  been  declared  or  notified 
of  the  ports  of  Africa,  except  on  one  occasion  at  Gallinas, 
when  a  partial  blockade  was  imposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  on  account  of  a  breach  of  contract  of  the  king. 
Possibly  the  slave-dealers  found  that  for  their  illegal 
traffic  the  ports  were,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  block- 
aded, and  their  use  of  the  term  proves  the  efficacy  of  the 
Squadron.  In  Parliament  the  term,  however,  has  become 
conventional.  It  only  misleads  those  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  sometimes  the  press  of 
foreign  countries  has  been  deceived  by  the  misnomer. 


4thly,  '*  Great  expense  entirely  thrown  away,  loss 
*'  by  mortality."  From  the  language  held  by  some  zealous 
opponents  of  suppressive  measures,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  money  employed  in  them  was  actually  cast  into  the 
sea  and  lost  to  British  interests.  Yet  it  pays  for  our  own 
ships,  it  goes  to  our  own  officers  and  seamen.  The  prize- 
money  received  and  spent,  by  and  among  British  subjects, 
is  a  great  incentive  to  exertion  and  smart  seamanship.  Is 
it  of  no  advantage  to  have  constantly  the  very  best  sort 
of  experimental  squadron,  on  a  war  footing,  ready  for 
immediate  actual  service, — nay,  in  some  degree,  daily 
employed  in  it  ?  In  fact,  it  is,  when  well  commanded  and 
organised,  as  it  was,  for  instance,  under  the  late  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Commodore  Sir  C.  Hotham,  an  excel- 
lent school  for  the  navy,  waging  a  constant  quasi-wsvfare 
against  the  hosfes  humani  generis ;  affording  oppor- 
tunities  for  distinction,  and  calling  into  play  the  gallantry, 
experience,  and  skill  of  our  officers  and  men,  especially  in 
boat  service,  and  when,  as  often  happens,  the  slavers 
are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  other  piratical  pursuits. 
Whoever,  like  myself,  has  taken  frequent  passages  on 
board  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  latitudes  where  slave- 
vessels  are  met,  must  have  witnessed  the  constant  and 
admirable  vigilance,  the  excitement  and  alacrity,  of  the 
men  when  in  pursuit  of  slave-vessels.  The  sharp  look- 
out, the  prompt  and  artful  manoeuvres,  all  the  expedients 
that  seamanship  can  suggest  for  quickening  the  rate  of 
sailing,  and  for  surprising  or  overtaking  the  chase;  — 
every  faculty  is  sharpened  and  consummate  skill  exerted 
in  this  object.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  best  possible  school 
for  active  service. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the 
Squadron  on  a  sort  of  permanent  experimental  service, 
and  solely  with  this  object. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  fact  of  having  a  well-exercised 
squadron  thus  always  ready,  although  it  is  hy  no  means 
a  trifling  ^'ain,  is  not  the  only  useful  purpose  it  directly  or 
incidentally  accomplishes.  Our  own  tropical  colonies  are 
indirectly  benefited  by  the  whole  amount  of  slaye  labour 
taken  from  their  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ; 
and,  further,  the  liberated  Africans  are  sent  to  increase 
the  free  labour  of  British  possessions.  Without  arguing 
the  question  of  the  right  of  our  colonists  to  demand  the 
continuance  of  the  suppressive  measures,  to  which  they 
affirm  that  Government  was  pledged  when  the  discri- 
minating duties  on  slave-grovfn  produce  were  taken  ofF, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  colonies  benefit  by  the 
employment  of  the  Squadron.  Y/e  must  allow  them  to 
be  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests  in  this  matter, 
and  their  opinion  has  been  pretty  clearly  expressed. 
The  most  unscrupulous  supporters  of  Mr.  Hutt's  motion 
will  not  deny  then,  that  the  colonists  gain  by  m.eans  of 
the  Squadron,  1st,  By  the  diminished  number  of  compet- 
ing (slave)  labourers ;  Sdly,  By  the  increase  of  their  own 
free  working  hands.  It  thus  encourages  enterprise  and 
their  nascent  efforts  in  a  new  mode  of  improved  culture. 
Withdraw  the  Squadron,  and  competition  with  Brazil  and 
Cuba  may  become  ruinous. 

The  unhealthiness  of  certain  parts  of  the  coast  to 
Europeans  is  indisputable.  But  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  Squadron,  as  practised  by  Sir  C.  Hotham, 
this  was  little  felt :  the  mortality  was  not  great  (see 
Returns).  By  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  mouths 
of  certain  rivers,  landing  as  little  as  was  consistent  with 
carrying  on  the  service,  and  especially  avoiding  sleeping 
on  shore ;  by  causing  the  cruisers  to  \isit  in  turn 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and^  other  healthy  points ;  by 
keeping  at  sea,  and  adopting  certain  improved  hygeianic 
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precautions,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  heen  proved,  much 
has  been  effected  to  neutralise  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate. 

5thly,  "  That  it  has  embroiled  us  with  other 
''  nations,"  &c. 

No  serious  dispute  or  difficulty  with  other  nations 
has  arisen  out  of  our  suppressive  measures.  In  fact, 
we  must  recollect  that  by  nearly  all  countries  whose  flags 
are  likely  to  be  employed  to  cover  the  Slave-trade  it 
has  been  abolished  by  law,  and  declared  piracy  and 
felony.  With  what  decency  or  consistency,  then,  could 
they  get  up  a  quarrel  in  its  defence?  —  although  local 
interests  may  induce  a  laxity,  as  sometimes  in  Brazil, 
almost  amounting  to  complicity,  in  dealing  with  those 
who  notoriously  engage  in  it. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  good  spirit  which  the 
French  and  American  naval  force  has  evinced  on  many 
occasions  respecting  this  traffic  when  I  was  charged  with 
her  Majesty's  mission  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  active 
assistance  of  the  Americans  has  been  offered  whenever 
a  case  admitting  of  their  interference  occurred,  or  in 
which  their  own  flag  was  abused  to  cover  the  Slave-trade. 

The  French  and  American  commanders  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  were  on  the  best  terms  v;ith  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  ;  and  although  this  cordiality  and  mutual  good- 
feeling  were  rather  of  a  personal  than  an  official  nature, 
and  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  tact  of  that  officer, 
and  as  regards  the  French,  to  the  excellent  understanding 
which  the  Commodore  had  previously  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  when  commanding  the  expedition  in  the 
Parana,  conjointly  with  a  French  squadron,  yet,  if  on 
that  occasion  much  praise  was  due  to  the  French  com- 
manders for  their  friendly  conduct,  cordial  and  active 
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co-operation,  and  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  cap- 
tious or  jealous  feeling,  during  the  combined  operations, 
more  than  the  negative  credit,  at  least,  should  also  be 
awarded  to  both  American  and  French  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  having  avoided  any  serious  diifference  or 
rupture  of  friendly  relations  on  a  service  that  was,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,*'  unpopular  with  both  French 
and  Americans,  aifording  very  little  prospect  to  them  of 
professional  distinction,  and  none  of  pecuniary  advantage. 
A  former  American  minister  at  Paris  (Mr.  Cass) 
sought,  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  published  some  years  ago, 
to  excite  the  French  and  his  own  countrymen  on  the 
"Right  of  Search,"  and  to  a  certain  degree  succeeded 
with  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  question,  chiefly  by 
asserting  that  England  made  use  of  it,  or  might  avail 
herself  of  it,  to  impress  seamen  into  her  service  ;  thus 
ignoring  the  fact,  that  in  time  of  peace  no  impressment, 
even  from  our  own  vessels,  is  ever  permitted ;  and  fur- 
ther, it  is  doubtful  whether  in  war-time  it  would  be 
revived.  The  simple  fact,  that  no  attempt  at  impress- 
ment, and  that  no  difficulty  or  dispute,  on  that  account, 
ever  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  Right  of  Search, 
would  alone  sufficiently  prove  the  error  of  Mr.  Cass's 
views  of  this  subject.  There  have,  doubtless,  been  dis- 
puted cases  with  the  governments  of  Brazil,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  whose  flag  is  most  employed  in  the  Slave-trade. 
But  those  governments  are  checked  by  their  own  acts 
from  coming   forward  to  defend,   on  the  part  of  their 

*  On  the  detention  of  certain  Brazilian  slave-vessels  by  a  French 
cruiser  the  tribunals  of  France  did  not  contirm  tlie  captures,  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  asserted  a  claim  for  indemnities,  as  no  treaty 
subsisted  between  France  and  Brazil  authorising  the  detention  of  vessels 
under  the  Brazilian  flag. 


subjects,  a  crime  condemned  by  their  own  legislation, 
and  to  the  suppression  of  which  they  are  pledged  by 
treaties.  Besides,  the  extracts  given  in  another  place, 
show  that  there  is  a  party,  in  Brazil  at  least,  anxiously 
desirous,  both  from  motives  of  policy  and  humanity,  of 
crushing  the  Slave-trade. 

6thly,  The  boldest  and  most  untenable  argument  is, 
"That,  admitting  the  enormous  increase  which  would 
"  take  place  in  the  Slave-trade,  especially  in  Brazil,  were 
"  the  Squadron  withdrawn,"  there  are  persons  who  affirm 
"  that  the  evil  would  work  its  own  cure  by  the  great 
"influx  alarming  the  white  population."  Can  this  argu- 
ment be  bond  fide  urged  ?  Yet  I  have  heard  it  asserted, 
that  were  the  Slave-trade  unimpeded  it  would  in  a  few 
years  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  native  authorities.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  make  this  startling  prediction  have 
no  permanent  interest  in  Brazil — they  are  generally 
foreigners  who  seek  to  realise  large  profits  in  a  short 
time.  They  think  that  their  stakes  may  be  rapidly 
doubled,  and  that  they  can  then  withdraw  from  the  game. 
Thousands  of  additional  Negroes  would  be  introduced, 
and  for  many  years  to  come  no  such  result  as  that  pre- 
dicted could  possibly,  if  ever,  be  obtained,  and  then  only 
by  again  resorting,  at  an  immense  disadvantage,  to  the 
very  means  that  it  is  sought  now  to  repudiate ;  and  after 
a  series  of  incalculable  evils,  of  which  sanguinary  insur- 
rections would  only  be  the  precursor,  Brazil  would 
retrograde  a  century  in  civilisation  and  improvement, 
and  all  that  has  hitherto  been  efifected  at  so  much  cost 
would  be  in  vain. 

Let  the  opinion  of  the  Brazilians  themselves  be  heard 
in  the  matter.  The  subjoined  extracts  from  papers  pub- 
lished at  Eio  de  Janeiro  are  strongly  recommended  for 
perusal.    The  remarks  they  contain  are  unequivocal,  and 
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should  have  greater  weight,  as  coming  from  those  who 
are  most  vitally  interested  in  the  question. 

In  a  numher  of  "The  Philanthropist"  (0  Philan- 
tropo)i  a  paper  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  August 
1849,  an  article  on  the  employment  of  free  in  preference 
to  slave  labour  shows  the  progress  made  in  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave-trade  and  slavery. 

After  speaking  of  the  defective  nature  of  slave  labour 
in  a  merely  economical  point  of  view, — inasmuch  as  free 
men  can  be,  and  are,  hired  for  twenty  milreis  a  month, 
whereas  the  cost  of  the  hire  of  slaves  is  not  much  less, 
and  their  inferior  work  renders  it  necessary  to  engage 
many  more  at  an  aggregate  much  higher  cost  for  the 
same  amount  of  labour,  —  it  adds,  that  many  other 
benefits  result  from  the  employment  of  free  men ;  among 
others, 

"  That  of  preventing  a  multitude  of  the  poorer  classes  from 
contracting  habits  of  idleness  and  its  concomitant  evils.  The 
competition  of  slaves  hitherto  exclusively  hired  for  certain 
works  leads  the  lower  class  of  whites  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  or  induces  them  and  their  families  to  give  themselves  up 
to  immoral  or  illegal  modes  of  support,  acquiring  a  contempt 
for  useful  labour,  and  reluctance  to  engage  in  it  because  con- 
sidered a  degradation,  and  only  fit  for  slaves,  and  thus  to 
abandon  themselves  to  evil  courses." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  whereas  in 
the  custom-house  at  Rio  the  number  of  slaves  heretofore 
employed  amounted  to  above  200,  for  whom  500  reis  per 
diem  were  paid,  now  60  odd  free  labourers  perform  the 
same  work,  leaving  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of 
the  cost  of  employment  of  the  free  w^orkmen.  That 
further — 

"  The  work  is  better  and  more  punctually  performed,  and 
the  property  of  merchants  passing  thro^Hgh  the  custom-house 
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is  not  injured  as  in  passing  tlirougli  tlie  Lands  of  slaves,  as  it  is 
notorious  was  the  case." 

An  additional  benefit  is  also  mentioned, — 

^'  That  of  inducing  young  Brazilians,  hitherto  disinclined  to 
labour,  to  enter  the  lists  with  foreigners,  in  competition  for 
active  employment.'^ 

It  is  right  to  give  the  credit  of  this  great  step  in 
social  progress  to  those  by  whose  exertions  it  has  chiefly 
commenced.  The  "  Philantropo "  accordingly  names, 
with  due  eulogy,  Major  Gonzaga  and  Senor  Leopoldo 
Angus  to  de  Camera  Lima,  and  urges  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment to  follow  up  their  example  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

In  another  article  the  *'  Philantropo"  urges  the 
authorities  to  execute  faithfully  the  law  prohibiting  the 
Slave-trade  in  Brazil,  and  declaring  all  those  introduced 
since  1831  (when  the  law  in  question  was  passed)  free. 

In  strong  terms  it  condemns  the  venality  of  those 
magistrates  and  public  officers  who  tolerate  the  infraction 
of  the  law  against  the  Slave-trade,  and  still  more  deci- 
dedly reprobates  the  criminality  of  those  who  share  in, 
and  connive  at,  the  profits  made  by  it. 

The  non-execution  of  the  law  of  the  7th  Nov.  1831, 
(declaring  Africans  free  if  imported  subsequent  to  that 
date,  and  directing  their  being  sent  out  of  the  country  at 
the  cost  of  those  who  introduced  them,)  and  allowing  it 
to  become  a  dead  letter,  is  severely  censured.  The 
Government  is  urged  to  forbid  the  Africans  fraudulently 
introduced  and  seized  being  deposited,  as  at  present,  in 
the  house  of  correction,  where  they  are  ill-treated  and 
improperly  detained ;  and  the  authorities  are  strongly 
recommended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  counsel  and 
services  of  the  vicar-generai  of  the  diocese  (Monsignor 
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Narciso),  and  to  cause  the  Africans  to  be  forthwith 
restored,  in  execution  of  the  law,  to  their  own  country, 
at  the  expense  of  the  slave-dealer  who  brought  them 
over. 

Another  periodical,  **  The  Voice  of  Youth"  (  Voz  da 
Juventude),  is  also  a  warm  advocate  for  the  suppression, 
not  merely  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of  slavery  itself.  It 
is  truly  surprising  to  those  who  knew  the  feeling  of 
Brazilians  on  the  subject  of  slavery  some  years  ago  to 
witness  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  evils  and  iniquities  of  slavery  and  the 
Slave-trade.  That  such  principles  as  the  following  should 
now  be  publicly  advocated  at  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
does  the  highest  credit  to  the  state  of  feeling  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Brazil,  and  honours  the  rising 
generation  of  Brazilians  : — 

"The  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  colonisation  [introduc- 
tion of  free  labourers  from  Europe  and  elsewhere]  of  the  coun- 
try, are  the  buoys  that  mark  out  our  progress  in  social  improve- 
ment, and  direct  and  facilitate  its  channels.  All  the  rising 
generation  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  higher  classes, 
are  imbued  with  ideas  reprobating  slave7y,  and  the  horrid  scenes 
of  immorality  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  heart  of  the  Brazilian 
social  system.  On  this  we  found  a  hope  of  triumphing  over 
the  retrograde,  blind,  and  iniquitous  enemies  of  the  land  of  our 
birth. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  fresh  champions  will  arise  to  adorn  the 
Brazilian  press,  and  prove  to  the  guilty  dealers  in  slaves,  and 
the  unreflecting  possessors  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  that 
they  are  advancing  in  the  direction  of  barbarism  and  infidelity, 
and  in  hostility  to  civilisation  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  editor  of  the  paper  invites  co-operation  in  mak- 
ing common  cause  on  this  question  in  favour  of  humanity 
and  for  the  interest  of  their  country.      Language  like 
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this,  held  in  such  a  country  as  Brazil,  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  the  stronghold  of  slavery,  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  local  legislation  and 
society  generally  in  our  former  slave  colonies.  No  man 
could  have  dared  to  publish  there  such  doctrines  without 
risk  of  ruin,  and  loss  of  liberty,  if  not  of  life.  At  this 
moment,  how  different  is  the  state  of  the  press  in  other 
slave  states,  wherein  a  severely  penal  prohibition  of  all 
liberty  of  discussion  or  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
exists ! 

It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  this  progress 
in  the  right  direction  in  Brazil  has  been  fostered,  and 
took  its  rise  from  the  exertions  and  example  of  Great 
Britain  in  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  Indeed,  I  can 
give  personal  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised on  public  opinion  by  the  proceedings  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men,  the  successors  of  Wilberforce,  Granville 
Sharp,  Clarkson,  Buxton,  and  others,  in  our  Parliament 
and  press.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  the  late  eminent 
Brazilian  senators,  the  brothers  Andrade,  for  instance, 
are  quite  equal  to  anything  ever  published  on  Slavery 
and  the  Slave-trade.  I  feel  assured  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  suppressive  measures  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement  in  Brazil  to  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  ;  while  those  who  emulate  and  admire  the  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Brougham,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  the  late  and  pre- 
sent Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  who,  without  distinction  of  party,  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  on  this  question,  would  be  deeply 
disappointed  ;  and  much  of  the  moral  influence  they  now 
successfully  exert  would  undoubtedly  be  lost  if  the  active 
services  of  our  Squadron  were  to  cease,  and  the  Slave- 
trade  were  allowed  to  be  resumed  in  all  its  vigour. 

The  foregoing  remarks  contain  replies  to  the  chief 
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objections  made  to  the  continued  employment  of  the 
Squadron  for  the  prevention  of  the  Slave-trade  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  I  venture  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  especially  of  those  supporters  of  Mr.  Hutt's 
motion  who  are  sincerely  opposed,  as  many  of  them  doubt- 
less are,  to  slavery,  and  desirous  of  extinguishing  the 
Slave-trade.  But  few  of  these  have  any  personal  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  are  apt  to 
measure  the  good  faith  of  others  by  their  own,  and  are 
consequently  the  more  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  posi- 
tive and  unscrupulous  assertions  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  the  question,  and  obtained  accurate 
information. 

Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  at  public  meetings 
as  well  as  in  print,  proofs  are  daily  afforded  of  the  igno- 
rance generally  existing  in  this  country  respecting  the 
practical  working  of  the  Slave-trade.  This  explains  how 
the  most  exaggerated  and  apocryphal  (to  use  a  mild 
term)  statements,  or  bold,  unauthenticated  assertions, 
passing  uncontradicted,  mislead  some  who  would  deeply 
regret  having  unwittingly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  slave-dealer,  and  increased  the  number  of  his  victims. 
It  is  difficult  for  them  to  suspect  the  existence  in  certain 
quarters  of  interested  motives,  or  that  misrepresentations 
have,  in  other  cases,  induced  an  active  personal  or  vi- 
carious opposition  to  suppressive  measures. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  writer  of 
these  observations  is  not  without  experience  of  the  Slave- 
trade  :  he  has  for  many  years  had  opportunities  of  per- 
sonally ascertaining  its  nature  and  extent ;  and  it  has 
been  his  duty  to  study  and  apply  the  best  modes  of  pre- 
vention or  suppression.  He  may  be  allowed,  therefore, 
to  add  a  few  general  remarks  on  this  great  evil,  and  to 
offer  to  those  who  sincerely  desire  its  extinction  some 
suggestions  on  the  best  means  of  furthering  that  object. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  SLAVE-TRADE.    SLAVERY, 
PREJUDICES  OF  RACE,  COLOUR,  &c. 


If  a  right  appreciation  of  the  guilty  nature  of  the 
Slave-trade  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  crime  and  misery  it  involves 
were  universal,  the  difficulties  attending  its  prevention 
would  he  incalculably  lessened.  Unfortunately,  wherever 
slavery  exists  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
humanity,  are  so  obscured  and  distorted  as  respects  the 
slave,  by  habit  or  self-interest,  that  a  true  sense  of  the 
deep  criminality  of  the  traffic  in  man  is  there  rarely 
entertained. 

When  we  reflect  that  a  few  even  among  the  educated 
classes  of  our  own  countrymen,  to  this  day  defend  slavery, 
and  are  advocates  for  the  Slave-trade,  and  this  without 
3MJ  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  and  without  being 
concerned  in  any  colonial  or  tropical  commerce  or  con- 
nexion, it  is  more  easy  to  believe  that  there  are,  as 
is  unhappily  the  case  among  those  who  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Squadron,  parties  having  a  positive 
interest,  more  or  less  direct,  in  its  continuance,  and 
who,  consequently,  allow  their  better  judgment  or  feel- 
ings to  be,  perhaps  unconsciously,  warped.  They  well 
know  the  importance  of  the  services  of  the  Squadron 
in  diminishing  the  traffic,  and  therefore  urge  its  recal. 
To  these   all  arguments  would  be   addressed   in  vain. 
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With  them  the  Slave-trade  is  a  mere  question  of  ex- 
portation of  goods.  But  as  our  laws  are  stringent 
and  enforced,  they  do  not  engage  in  it  themselves  as 
principals,  but  transfer  into  the  hands  of  foreign  slave- 
dealers  capital  in  the  shape  of  merchandise,  destined 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  trading 
in  slaves,  and  sure  to  bring  a  considerable  profit  if  the 
slave-venture  succeeds.  These  are,  naturally,  most 
active  movers  of  the  proposed  withdrawal,  and  their 
exertions  are  the  more  unremitted,  and  their  misre- 
presentations the  more  ingeniously  adapted  to  raise  a  cry 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Squadron,  as  they  feel  and 
suflPer  from  its  efficacy  in  suppressing  or  impeding  the 
trade  by  which  they  gain. 

Those  who  on  conscientious  grounds  oppose  a  resort, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  armed  force,  are,  of  course, 
desirous  of  abandoning  coercive  measures  against  the 
Slave-trade.  But  besides  the  members  of  certain  re- 
ligious sects  and  of  the  Peace  Society  who  would  act 
under  this  conviction,  there  are  at  present  others  who, 
although  admitting  the  necessity  of  the  aid  of  the  strong 
hand  to  enforce  the  law  in  other  cases,  join  the  former 
in  their  efforts  to  cause  the  Government  to  abandon  sup- 
pressive measures  against  the  Slave-trade,  because  they 
are  of  opinion  that,  on  this  particular  question,  an  appeal 
to  religious  and  moral  principle  and  persuasion  alone, 
will  be  more  likely  to  attain  the  end.  Their  objections 
appear,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  be  founded  on  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  subject,  or,  still  worse,  on 
deceptive  information. 

I  would  ask  such  persons,  whether  they  suppose  that 
moral  persuasion  or  the  higher  influences  of  religion  have 
ever  been  found  in  any  country  or  any  society,  however  wel 
organised,  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
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crime?  But  further,  there  is,  in  slave-countries,  as 
already  indicated,  great  difficulty  in  estabhshing  what 
are  considered  in  every  other  part  of  the  civilised  world 
as  the  commonest  axioms,  the  first  principles  of  justice  or 
self-evident  right,  as  applied  to  the  Slave-trade  or  slaves. 
Hence  it  is  scarcely  possible,  where  such  ideas  prevail, 
duly  to  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 

When  we  recollect  that  there  occur  in  Great  Britain 
daily  violations  of  the  law,  heavily  visited  on  conviction, 
— such  as  smuggling,  poaching,  &:c. — which,  neverthe- 
less, vulgar  opinion  persists  in  considering  as  venial,  and 
punishable  more  as  a  matter  of  expediency  than  of 
justice,  we  can  with  less  difficulty  understand  how  the 
feelings  and  judgment  of  those  born  and  brought  up 
in  countries  where  slavery  exists,  are  biassed  by  early 
associations  and  education.  For  instance,  take  a  Bra- 
zilian fazendero,  or  cultivator,  from  the  interior,  who 
has  never  quitted  his  province.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  social  system  of  which  slavery 
does  not  form  a  part.  His  measure  of  wealth,  or  of  the 
consideration  and  influence  attached  to  it,  is  the  number 
of  slaves  a  man  possesses.  He  daily  sees  men  bought 
and  sold,  and  regarded  as  the  mere  property  of  other 
men.  The  law  defends  this  system,  and  his  interests,  at 
least  in  his  eyes,  absolutely  require  it.  Is  it  surprising 
that  he  can  perceive  little  moral  distinction  between  the 
status  of  a  slave-holder  and  slave-dealer  carrying  on  his 
occupation  on  shore,  and  that  of  him  who  does  the  same 
afloat  ?  Or  that  it  is  criminal  to  buy  or  sell  a  man  on 
the  beach,  on  board  a  vessel,  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
but  quite  right  to  do  so  in  a  market,  or  town,  or  plan- 
tation, in  his,  the  planter's,  own  country  ? 

True,  the  law  admits  and  protects  the  one  whilst  it 
forbids  the  other ;  yet,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Brazilian 
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fazendero,  the  cases  are  (naturally  enough,  it  must  he 
confessed)  morally  on  a  par.  He  knows  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Africans  into  Brazil  is  a  legal  crime  ;  hut  he 
only  regards  it  in  the  same  light  as  the  evasion  of  a 
fiscal  regulation.  The  very  designation  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  Slave-trade — ''  con trahando  "—indicates 
this.  If,  then,  he  sees,  not  only  that  the  laws  of  his  own 
country  against  the  Slave-trade  are  allowed  to  remain 
almost  without  effect,  hut  that  England  herself,  after  all 
her  declarations  and  efforts,  abandons  the  coercive  mea- 
sures that  have  hitherto  served  to  check  it,  is  it  sur» 
prising  that  he  is  confirmed  in  his  ideas  respecting  the 
Slave-trade  by  what  he  considers  a  tacit  acquiescence 
in  them  ?  or  that  he  looks  forward  to  its  becoming  once 
more  a  legalised  traffic  ?  * 

That  a  Brazilian  should  do  so,  is,  perhaps,  not  sur- 
prising ;  or  that  he  should  look  upon  the  laws  against 
this  '« contrabando "  as  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  even 
—  such  is  the  paradoxical  perversion  to  which  this  mon^ 
strous  principle  leads  —  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  the   enlightened  principles   of  Free  Trade, 

When  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  then  British  Envoy  at  the  court 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  was  on  a  tour  along  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
he  was  hospitably  received  by,  among  others,  a  planter, 
considered  to  be  of  rather  ultra-liberal  ideas  in  politics, 
verging  on  republicanism,  who,  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fox,  thus  exemplified  the  peculiar  ideas  respecting  liberty 

*  This  hope  has  been  of  late  much  encouraged  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  Brazil,  partly  by  direct  and  mendacious  assertions,  and  partly 
by  ingeniously  turning  to  their  own  purposes  the  articles  in  our  papers, 
and  certain  speeches  in  our  Parliament,  in  which  the  warmth  of  dis- 
fiiission  caused  some  arguments  to  be  hazarded  that  if  deliberately  made 
might  certainly  warrant  the  supposition  that  those  who  used  them  con- 
sidered the  Slave-trade  as  a  branch  of  legitimate  commerce. 
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above  alluded  to.  An  approaching  change  being  ru- 
moured in  England,  from  a  Tory  to  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration, the  Brazilian  appeared  much  elated,  and  said  to 
Mr.  Fox, — "  Now  we  shall  have  no  more  of  these  cruisers 
intercepting  the  slave-vessels,  and  preventing  the  unli- 
mited introduction  of  Negroes,  We  shall  buy  slaves 
cheap."  Mr.  Fox  was  curious  to  know  on  what  grounds 
he  came  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  Planter  explained  to 
him,  —  "  Oh,  of  course,  as  the  Whigs  are  the  liberal 
party,  and  favourable  to  liberty  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly to  freedom  of  commerce,  they  will  not  allow 
any  interference  with  the  trade  in  Africans,  but  be 
glad  to  see  it  flourish,  and,  like  all  other  trades,  be 
free." 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  witness  the  dis- 
appointment that  the  worthy  Brazilian  must  have  felt  at 
the  subsequent  measures  of  the  new  ministry,  so  contrary 
to  his  ideas  of  the  true  nature  of  liberal  policy  and  free 
principles.  He  could  not  comprehend  that  this  was  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  even  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  political  party  yield  to  those  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
principle  ;  and  on  which  some  temporary  interests  and  dif- 
ficulties are  disregarded,  when  opposed  to  the  vindication 
of  the  national  dignity,  and  the  honourable  fulfilment  of 
engagements.  But  let  us  not  hold  up  our  hands  in  vir- 
tuous indignation  and  surprise.  When  England  had  the 
Assiento  contract,  the  introduction  of  Africans  into  the 
West  India  Colonies  hy  those  who  had  not  a  share  in  that 
monopoly i  was  equally  looked  upon  as  an  illicit  and  con- 
traband traffic.  But  no  idea  of  moral  crime,  or  an 
offence  against  religion  and  humanity,  then  attached  to  it 
generally.  Can  we  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  Brazilian 
planter  should  regard  the  Slave-trade  merely  as  a 
malum  prohibitum,  and  not  a  malum  in  se;  or  that,  with 
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the  lax  administration  of  their  laws  against  it,  Bi'azilians 
are  apt  to  profit  by  the  Slave-trade  ? 

I  fear  that  neither  a  wholesome  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  Slave-trade,  nor  any  hope  of  its  com- 
plete extinction,  can  co-exist  with  slavery.  But  is  this 
a  reason  for  ceasing  to  diminish  the  evil?  We  see 
that  all  the  machinery  of  our  criminal  courts  and  well- 
organised  police,  with  the  means  and  appliances  of  a 
country  like  ours,  where  the  laws  are  often  rigorously 
enforced,  do  not  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  still  less  the  daily  commission  of 
offences  against  fiscal  and  revenue  laws.  But  would  this 
be  a  reason  for  dismissing  all  our  constabulary  or  police 
force,  for  suppressing  the  coast-guard  and  revenue 
cruisers,  and  substituting  a  system  of  moral  suasion 
only  ?  The  result  w^ould,  I  apprehend,  neither  be  advan- 
tageous to  public  morals  nor  to  the  revenue,  and  would 
grievously  disappoint  the  good  intentions  and  hopes  of 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 

When  among  the  crowded  congregations  to  whom 
Rowdand  Hill  preached,  some  members  of  what  would 
now  be  called  the  **  swell  mob,*'  pursued  their  avocations 
with  success  the  more  certain,  that  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  was  absorbed  by  the  preacher ;  after  frequent 
complaints,  and  finding  all  remonstrances  and  unaided 
efforts  unavailing  to  check  the  evil,  he  one  Sunday  an- 
nounced, on  entering  the  pulpit,  that  frequent  robberies 
from  the  persons  of  members  of  his  congregation  had 
taken  place,  and  proceeded  to  exhort  those  present  guilty 
of  the  thefts,  in  the  strongest  and  most  appropriate  man- 
ner, to  abandon  their  malpractices,  concluding  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  his  admonitions  and  appeals  to  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  would  not  fail  to  have 
an  effect; — "But,"  added  he,  **in  case  there  are  persons 
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present  over  whom  these  considerations  have  no  influ- 
ence, I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  there  are  several 
Bow-street  officers  interspersed  among  the  congregation, 
who  are  directed  to  take  into  immediate  custody  those 
who  may  thus  oifend."  There  were  no  more  pockets 
picked. 

If  we  cannot  entirely  prevent  Slave-trade  by  means 
of  the  Squadron,  we  can,  at  least,  check  and  diminish  it. 
While  its  withdrawal  would  not  only  be  the  signal  for  an 
immense  increase  in  the  traffic,  but  be  very  fatal  to  the 
feeling  against  it  now  gaining  ground  in  Brazil,  and 
which  might,  if  encouraged,  become  the  most  powerful 
engine  in  aid  of  those  who  seek  for  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  Slave-trade  but  of  Slavery. 

Those  who  have  most  studied  the  effect  of  laws  on 
the  morals  and  actions  of  men  and  communities,  well 
know  that  althouah  it  undoubtedlv  is  an  evil  of  much 
magnitude  to  punish  severely  those  infractions  of  legal 
enactments  to  which  no  moral  blame  attaches ;  it  is 
infinitely  more  demoralising  to  legalise  acts  in  themselves 
immoral  or  unjust,  or  even  negatively  to  encourage  them, 
by  entire  silence  on  the  subject.  There  will  always  be 
found,  even  in  the  most  civilised  and  moral  state  of 
society,  men  who  will  do  at  least  all  that  the  law  allows, 
however  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  morality  or 
humanity,  or  who  will  disregard  the  law  itself  if  no 
penalty  is  enforced  for  its  transgression.* 


*  A  recent  instance  of  murder  by  successive  acts  of  cruelty,  per- 
petrated on  a  poor  girl,  handed  over  to  servitude  with  no  other  protection 
than  that  assumed  to  be  afforded  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  the 
supposed  universal  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  civilised  state,  shows 
to  what  abuse  the  negative  action  of  the  law  on  such  crimes  leads. 
This  case  has  excited  the  feelings  of  the  public  of  Great  Britain  in  an 
unusual  degree,  although  not  more  than  the  occasion  deserved.  As 
long  as  the  law  of  England  remains  defective  on  this  as  on  many  other 
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That  there  are  strong  grounds  for  hope  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  public  opinion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  question  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 
trade,  the  extracts  given  above  sufficiently  show.  Those 
who  seek  to  encourage  and  turn  to  good  account  this 

points,  where  persons,  and  not  property,  are  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
tected, such  cases  do,  and  will  always  occur.  That  of  the  Birds  was 
discovered  and  made  public.  There  are,  doubtless,  many,  very  many 
other  similar  crimes  quite  as  atrocious,  and  although  not  always  end- 
ing so  tragically,  at  least  immediately,  yet  in  the  cruelties  practised, 
equally  heinous,  —  the  greater  strength  and  power  of  endurance  of  the 
victim  being  the  only  difference  — that  pass  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
except,  perhaps,  by  those  who,  like  the  stolid  and  indifferent  witnesses 
in  that  case,  look  upon  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  allowed  by 
law.  But  it  is  this  defective  state,  or  interpretation  of  the  law,  that 
occasions,  and  is  misconstrued  by  many  as  justifying,  this  apathy  and 
hardened  inhumanity,  by  insuring  impunity  to  the  guilty,  and  by  allow- 
ing such  a  system  as  that  practised  towards  pauper  children,  and  other 
defenceless  beings,  to  become  customary.  In  such  instances,  as  in 
cases  generally  where  the  protection  of  persons  is  concerned,  we  might 
with  much  advantage  take  a  leaf  from  the  code  of  France.  All  such 
cases  should  be  treated  as  criminal  assaults,  and  be  punishable  as 
such.  No  corporal  inflictions  at  the  discretion  of  private  individuals 
should  be  permitted.  There  are,  doubtless,  inconveniences  in  this 
course — there  are  crimes  in  the  other. 

But  this  case  to  which  we  ha,ve  alluded,  as  one  among  many, 
harrowing  as  are  its  details,  and  appalling  as  are  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  on  the  latent  evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart, 
even  in  persons  who  have  previously  shown  no  cruelty  of  disposition, 
hideously  to  abuse  irresponsible  power,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  cases  daily  occurring,  not  only  on  board  slave- 
vessels,  but  in  slave  countries.  If  the  law  rarely  reaches  such  enormi- 
ties in  England,  where  the  sense  of  the  whole  community,  when  once 
awakened,  is  against  them,  what  can  be  expected  in  countries  where 
slavery  is  legalised,  and  where  the  wrong  is  committed  against  those  of 
a  class  systematically  deprived  of  all  general  sympathy  ?  However,  I 
have  known  public  indignation  so  far  excited  in  some  extreme  cases  of 
abominable  cruelty,  as  to  rouse  the  community,  even  in  those  societies 
tainted  by, the  existence  of  slavery,  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  the 
offenders  when  the  law  was  inoperative. 
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progress  in  a  right  direction,  should  be  cautious  not  to 
weaken  or  destroy  it  by  withdrawing  that  support  which, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  adverse  influence  of  long-established 
custom  and  great  gain,  the  vigorous  employment  of  sup- 
pressive measures  alone  can  afford.     Is  it  meant  by  this, 
that  the  use  of  arguments  grounded  on  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  of  moral   suasion,  should  be   abandoned,  and 
a  system  of  coercion  alone  recommended  ?    By  no  means. 
Those  things  should  be  done,  but  the  others  should  not 
be  left  undone.     The  advocates  for  moral  force  only,  and 
those  who  hope  in  improved  convictions  as  the  result 
of  the  progress  of  education  and  right  principle,  should 
recollect  that  such  feelings  require  in  all  countries  much 
time  for  development,  and  the  support  and  protection 
of  the    strong   hand   of  military  or  physical   power  in 
some   shape   to   carry  them  into  effect.     Still  more  in 
states   wherein    habit    and   cupidity  have   combined  to 
establish  a  vicious  system. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  Brazilian  or  Cuban  planter 
should  consider  the  Slave-trade  merely  as  a  malum  prohi- 
bifmn,  not  as  a  malum  in  se ;  but  some  late  writers  and 
speakers,  even  in  this  and  other  countries,  have  ventured 
so  to  class  it,  and  have  treated  the  Slave-trade  simply 
as  a  branch  of  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  any  other.  They  do  not  see  in  it  a  question  of  cri- 
minal law,  a  felony,  or  species  of  piracy,  — a  crime  of 
lese-humanite,  in  short;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  as 
somewhat  contradictory  in  those  who  are  warmly  op- 
posed to  the  barbarities  that  disgrace  London  in  Smith- 
field  Market,  and  who  would  interfere  with  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law  to  put  down  the  cruelties  there  prac- 
tised against  cattle,  should  see  no  evil  in  the  ill-usage 
and  infinitely  greater  sufferings  of  animals  crowded  into 
a  slave- vessel,  because  these  animals  are  men,  or  because 
they  are  black  men. 
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They  say,  — "  True  ;  great  cruelties  are  committed, 
**  but  it  is  not  our  business.  The  Negroes  are  not  Eng- 
"  lish  subjects.  We  have  no  right  to  prevent  Englishmen 
**  from  getting  their  labour  in  the  cheapest  market,  still 
"  less  to  force  others  to  put  it  down."  To  these  1  would 
reply,  that  the  question  is  no  longer  where  they  place  it. 
It  might,  or  might  not  be,  injudicious,  Quixotic,  absurd, 
to  abolish  the  Slave-trade,  or  to  form  a  coalition  of 
civilised  nations  against  it ;  but  that  has  been  done. 
Years  have  passed  since  solemn  declarations  and  formal 
treaties  have  bound  us,  and  other  nations,  to  suppress  the 
Slave-trade,  and  to  treat  it  as  felony  and  piracy.  These 
are,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  des  faits  accomplis.  The 
point  of  departure  of  our  argument  will  not  thus  admit 
of  sponging  out  all  that  has  been  done  at  and  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  going  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Assiento  contract,  and  re- assuming  the  feelings  and 
morality  of  that  day  quoad  the  Slave-trade.  The  question 
now  is,  Whether  the  Squadron  and  cruisers — suppressive 
measures,  in  short — conduce  to  the  end  to  which  we  have, 
conjointly  with  other  nations,  pledged  our  honour  and 
exertions  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn  manner  ?  * 

It  is  also  said,  by  those  who  regard  this  trade  as 
being  as  legitimate  as  any  other,  ''  You  see  that  if  all  the 
"  naval  force  of  England,  on  our  own  small  extent  of 
*'  coast,  cannot  prevent  smuggling  where  duties  are  high 
''  enough  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  profit,  how  can  we 
"  then  hope  to  suppress  in  any  perceptible  degree  the 
**  Slave-trade  on  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  at  a  dis- 

*  We  punish  foreigners,  false  coiners,  imitators  of  the  paper-money 
or  securities  of  foreign  countries,  in  which  it  may  be  said  we  have  no 
direct  national  interest  as  a  government.  The  comity  of  nations 
requires  it.  Is  there  no  comity  of  humanity  to  be  invoked,  where  the 
somewhat' analogous  case  of  an  outrage  against  man,  no  matter  of 
what  nation  or  colour,  is  committed  ? 
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*'  tance  from  our  own  shores,  and  without  the  sympathy 
**  or  real  co-operation  of  the  governments  with  whom  we 
"  have  treaties  ?  That  when  you  cannot  prevent  smug- 
"  gled  Cognac,  Schiedam,  or  French  lace  from  finding 
'<  its  -way  to  the  heart  of  England,  it  is  still  more  hope- 
"  less  to  attempt  preventing  the  Slave-trade.  That 
'*  the  attempt  is  vain." 

There  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  attending  the 
Slave-trade  that  afford  much  aid  to  the  preventive  service 
of  our  African  squadron.  A  human  being,  whether  black 
or  white,  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and  air,  or 
he  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  space  he  occupies  on  board 
ship  is  at  least  equal  to  (it  is  not  often  much  more,  in 
fact)  what  ship-builders  would  call  the  displacement  his 
body  causes  in  Avater.  The  necessity,  then,  of  supplying 
water,  solid  food  of  some  sort,  and  air,  are  conditions 
that  render  it  much  more  difficult  to  "  run  a  cargo"  of 
men  and  women  than  one  of  brandy  or  hollands.  Eisks 
must  often  be  incurred  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  living 
cargo,  and  danger  for  want  of  food,  water  especially. 
Where  the  cruisers  are  numerous,  this  risk  often  deters 
the  slave-trader  from  attempting  a  voyage. 

Infectious  disease  also  frequently  becomes  either  a 
check  on  the  Slave-trade  or  its  punishment,  for  at  this 
moment  tlie  yellow  fever,  or  some  equally  fatal  epidemic, 
that  rages  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  in  Brazil, 
serves  to  show  at  what  a  risk  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on. 
The  yellow  fever  was  thus  first  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  by  slave- vessels.  For  many  years  the  healthy 
climate  of  Brazil  resisted  the  effect  of  the  enormous 
influx  of  Africans,  and  although  instances  occurred  of 
frightful  ravages  on  board  the  slave-ships,  disease  often 
decimating  the  crew  as  well  as  the  Negroes — nay,  some- 
times destroying  nearly  all  on  board — it  is  only  of  late 
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that  this  great  scourge  has  been  felt  by  the  population  of 
Brazil  on  their  own  shores.  Will  it  become  henceforth, 
as  in  the  West  Indies,  a  permanent  or  periodical  inflic- 
tion ?  Will  the  chastisement  now  inflicted  be  a  tem- 
porary warning,  or  a  curse  entailed  indefinitely  on  that 
magnificent  country,  and  naturalised  in  that  hitherto 
wonderfully  healthy  climate  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

The  strict  quarantine  that,  doubtless  for  self-preser- 
vation, will  now  be  imposed  in  Brazilian  ports,  will  pos- 
sibly act  as  a  preventive  of  the  Slave-trade  for  some  time 
at  least.  But  this  check  will  be  but  temporary.  The 
cupiditv,  especially  of  foreigners  engaged  in  the  Slave- 
trade,  will  not  yield  to  considerations  of  humanity  ;  that 
feeling  is  necessarily  unknow^n  to  slave- dealers,  and  but 
little  sympathy  is  to  be  expected  from  aliens  to  whom  the 
interests  of  Brazil  are  indififerent,  and  whose  object  is 
merely  to  amass  wealth  and  return  to  Portugal,  Spain,  or 
wherever  their  domicile  may  be.  Thus  the  plague  itself 
has  not  prevented  traders  quite  as  destitute  of  human 
sympathies,  and  as  reckless  of  human  life  as  slave-dealers, 
from  perilling  their  ow^n  lives,  and  from  trafficking  in  in- 
fected articles.  Still  the  fears  of  dangerously  contagious 
maladies  must  always  act  in  some  degree  as  a  check  on 
the  Slave-trade,  to  which  the  ordinary  contrabandista  is 
not  subjected. 

But  moral  and  conscientious  feelings  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  Slave-trade  are  not  mthout  some  influence  even  on 
the  hardened  slave-dealer ;  at  least,  if  his  conscience 
is  untouched,  his  conduct  is  afifected  by  the  opinions 
of  others.  Thus  there  are  examples  of  notorious  slave- 
dealers  having  abandoned  the  business  professedly  on 
conscientious  motives,  having  at  length  discovered  that 
it  invariably  causes  or  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  almost 
every  crime  of  which  man  can  be  guilty.     In  some  in- 


stances  a  sudden  conversion  has  been  asserted  as  the 
alleged  result  of  some  unusually  calamitous  termination 
of  a  slave  speculation.  Not  very  long  ago  a  case  of  this 
sort  occurred.  A  ship  of  very  large  dimensions^  or 
at  least  (for  the  size  of  the  vessel  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily proportionate  to  the  number  of  the  Africans  em- 
barked,) having  taken  from  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
unusually  large  number  of  1000  or  1200  Negroes  on 
board,  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  with  scarcely  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  crew  alive  to  bring  the  vessel  into 
harbour,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  blacks  had  perished. 
The  owner  of  this  vessel — one  or  two  of  whose  previous 
ventures  had  been  nearly  equally  disastrous — declared 
that  he  was  so  struck  by  remorse  at  this  waste  of  human 
life,  that  he  would  for  ever  abandon  the  Slave-trade.  It 
is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases  not  confined 
to  Brazil,  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  converted 
slave- dealers  had  previously  to  their  renunciation  realised 
very  large  fortunes — as  was  invidiously  remarked  at  the 
time  by  certain  persons  incredulous  of  their  conversion, 
and  who  meant  to  insinuate  that  these  men  could  now 
afford  to  have  a  conscience  and  "  live  cleanly."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  even  among  the  most  callous  slave- 
trading  communities  a  consciousness  of  the  hateful,  dis- 
honoured, and  dishonourable  nature,  of  the  trade  in  man. 
While  grasping  at  the  gain,  they  are  ashamed  of  its 
source  ;  and  where  it  is  notoriously  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune,  it  requires  a  generation  or  two  to  wipe  off  the 
stain  which,  even  in  a  slave  country,  attaches  to  this 
crime  against  human  nature. 

It  occurs,  also,  sometimes,  that  besides  the  fears  of 
ophthalmia,  small-pox,  or  of  other  pestilence,  that  of  insur- 
rection of  the  Negroes  while  on  board,  and  the  consequent 
massacre  and  loss,  acts  as  a  check  to  the  Slave-trade^ 
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Similar  alarms,  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces,  have 
more  than  once  induced  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
local  authorities  to  endeavour  to  enforce  the  law  against 
the  Slave-trade.  Thus  during  a  dangerous  insurrection  at 
Bahia  efforts  were  really  made,  and  a  large  party  of  influen- 
tial men  became  anxious  to  prevent  the  future  introduction 
of  Negroes.  But  these  panics  are  ephemeral.  The  sup- 
pressive measures  to  which  they  give  rise  are  temporary, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Slave-trade,  which  is  and  will  invariably  be  resumed 
when  the  danger  diminishes.  The  fears  are  momentary, 
the  temptations  are  continual.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners ;  the  retribution,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  insurrection,  or  contagion,  moral  or  physical, 
falls  chiefly  on  the  natives.  The  authorities,  at  all  times 
difficult  to  arouse,  in  countries  where  slavery  prevails,  to 
a  real  sense  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  soon  relapse  into  their  usual  supineness  when  the 
temporary  pressure  ceases.  The  aiiri  sacra  fames,  on 
the  other  hand,  aided  by  the  habits  of  the  country,  is 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  revives  with  a  vigour  increased  by 
the  rise  in  price  of  slaves,  occasioned  by  the  momentary 
diminution  of  human  importation. 

At  this  moment  the  fearful  malady  that  ravages  the 
ports  of  Brazil  will  probably  induce  some  precautionary 
and  prohibitory  measures.  It  is  not,  I  am  informed, 
exactly  like  the  yellow^  fever,  at  first  known  by  the  name 
of  the  African  or  Benin  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  also 
brought  by  slave- vessels.  Eeport  says  a  French  and  a 
Portuguese  vessel  introduced  it  into  Brazil ;  the  former 
in  the  northern,  and  the  latter  in  the  southern  ports. 
This  scourge,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will,  if  it  become 
periodical,  have  a  most  injurious  and  paralysing  efiect 
on   the  vcommercial  prosperity  of  the  empire.     Brazil, 
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hitherto  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  the  world, 
singularly  free  from  all  epidemic  or  endemic  maladies — 
far  more  so  than  most  European  countries,  and  where 
neither  plague,  cholera,  nor  yellow  fever,  were  ever  known, 
will  now  suffer  a  fearful  penalty,  inflicted  hy  the  reckless 
misdeeds  of  foreign  speculators  in  human  beings,  regard- 
less alike  of  the  sufferings  they  cause  to  their  immediate 
victims,  and  of  the  curse  they  have  been  the  means  of 
entailing  on  the  natives  of  the  country  whose  laws  they 
have  violated,  and  whose  authorities  they  have  either 
defied  or  implicated. 

Out  of  this,  as  out  of  other  evils,  good  may  eventually 
arise.  Should  the  pestilence  now  ravaging  Brazil  induce 
the  authorities  and  population  seriously  to  unite  in  timely 
efforts  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  to  strike  at  the  source 
of  the  infliction,  the  Slave-trade  would  soon  be  checked. 
Total,  universal  suppression,  while  a  market  for  slaves 
exists,  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for.  But  the  active  exer- 
tions of  British  cruisers  on  the  Coasts  of  Africa  and 
Brazil,  aided  by  the  sincere  co-operation  of  Brazilian 
authorities  on  the  one  coast,  and  those  of  Portugal 
(who,  I  learn,  have  latterly  shown  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  the  Slave-trade)  on  the 
other,  would  in  a  year,  doubtless,  infinitely  reduce  the 
number  of  Africans  imported  into  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  prevent  it 
altogether  wherever  those  measures  and  efforts  were 
employed. 

This  opinion  is  not  lightly  hazarded,  but  is  formed 
on  experience  and  on  grounds  that  came  immediately 
under  my  own  observation. 

In  1838,  when  I  proceeded  for  the  second  time  to 
Rio  Janeiro   as  Her   Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires,  the 
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Slave-trade  had  increased  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
estimates  which  Mr.  Hutt  and  other  gentlemen  gave  in 
Parliament  of  the  number  of  Africans  introduced  into 
Brazil  are  much  under  the  real  amount.  Some  of 
these  state  —  as  if  in  surprise  at  the  greatness  of  the 
number — that  as  many  as  60,000  were  sometimes  im- 
ported into  Brazil  in  one  year  ;  whereas,  in  the  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  andof  Espiritu  Santo  alone,  I  ascertained 
that  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  nearly  10,000 
pel'  month  was  the  average  ;  of  these  I  obtained  returns, 
with  the  name  of  each  vessel,  where  they  landed,  how 
many  each  vessel  brought  over,  and  other  details. 
More  than  double  the  Parliamentary  estimate,  therefore, 
were  brought  from  Africa  to  two  provinces  only  of 
Brazil.  The  number  introduced  at  the  same  time  into 
the  northern  ports,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  &c.,  were  very 
great.  By  the  proceedings  which  I  adopted  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  instructions  of  Government,  and 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  active  exertions  of  our  cruisers 
and  the  intelligent  and  zealous  co-operation  of  our 
officers,*  that  enormous  number  was  reduced  in  less 
than  a  year  to  about  500  per  month,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  several  months,  during  which  not 
one  slaver  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruisers  in  landing  Negroes  in  these  provinces.  Nearly 
a  score  of  slave-vessels  lay  idle  in  the  harbour  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  owners,  masters,  and  crevfs,  finding  the 
risks  too  great  and  of  too  disagreeable  a  nature,  would 
not  venture  out.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  sufficient 
reason  that  I  assert  the  efficacy  of  employing  our  cruisers 

*  To  Captain  Smyth  of  the  "  Grecian,"  Mr.  Foote,  Captains  Preston, 
Charles  Eden,  Freemantle,  Birch,  and  many  other  officers,  the  sup- 
pressive seryice  was  greatly  indebted  at  the  time  referred  to. 
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in  checking,  and,  when  properly  combined  with  other 
measures,  in  almost  completely  extinguishing,  the  Slave- 
trade. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  argue  from  this  exam- 
ple, that  if  it  had  been  possible  simultaneously  to 
have  adopted  similar  measures  in  other  parts  of  Brazil 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  have  persisted  in 
them,  the  Slave-trade  might  at  that  time  have  been 
nearly  suppressed.  I  should  state,  that  no  extraordinary 
number  of  cruisers  were  employed,  nor  any  expensive 
additions  made  to  the  suppressive  service  in  effecting 
this  diminution  of  the  Slave-trade  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Active  and  judicious  cruising,  on  information  procured 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  produced  the  satisfactory  result 
mentioned.  But  such  measures  should  be  persevered  in, 
and  not  relinquished  at  the  discretion  of  the  naval  or 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  time  being.  The  apparent 
change  of  policy  and  system  of  the  British  Government, 
which  sometimes  arises,  in  fact,  from  the  removal  of  one 
and  the  appointment  of  another  diplomatic  or  naval 
authority,  gives  occasion  for  accusations  of  vacillation 
and  want  of  sinceritv,  or  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  Enof- 
lish  people  or  ministry,  which,  however  groundless,  are 
plausible,  and  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  slave- 
dealers. 

I  have  alluded  more  than  once  to  the  gratifying 
evidence  lately  afforded  by  the  Brazilian  press,  of  the 
improved  state  of  public  opinion  as  regards  the  question 
of  the  Slave-trade,  and  of  another  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  that  of  emancipation.  The  hope  of  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  however  remote  it  may 
appear,  is  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  temperate  and 
practical  tone  of  the  arguments  respecting  it,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  the  discussion 
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of  the  subject  generally,  but  by  a  fact,  the  importance 
of  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
in  its  bearing  on  this  question.  I  allude  to  the  absence 
in  Brazil  of  that  prejudice  of  colour  and  race,  so 
hostile  to  all  right  feeling  and  action  on  the  question 
of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade. 

All  the  consequences  of  the  prejudice  of  colour  are 
not  even  suspected  in  Europe,  where  it  does  not  exist. 
It  is  thought  that  the  exclusion  from  society,  although  in 
particular  instances  unjust  and  inconvenient,  is  of  little 
importance,  except  as  affecting  the  individuals  thus  un- 
reasonably treated  ;  or  that  it  exists  as  a  natural  result  of 
the  servile  condition  to  which  nearly  all  that  class  had 
long  been  condemned,  and  which  would  require  some 
generations  to  efface.  But  that  where  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  personal  merit,  education,  and  fortune, 
are  found  in  those  of  African  descent,  or  that  they  were 
natives  of  other  countries,  accustomed  there  to  move  in 
the  society  of  their  countrymen  on  a  perfect  footing  of 
equality,  of  which  class  examples  are  daily  furnished  by 
men  of  different  professions  of  mixed  race  in  England, 
France,  &c.,  all  reluctance  to  associate  with  such  per- 
sons would  be  at  once  removed,  and  that  the  prejudice 
would  only  be  felt  towards  those  who,  in  fact,  were  from 
circumstances  irrespective  of  complexion,  disqualified  for 
moving  in  a  sphere  for  which  they  were  not  educated. 
The  case  is,  in  reality,  very  different.  Where  this  fatal 
prejudice  exists  no  exception  would  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  greatest  talents,  the  most  distinguished  merit, 
unblamable  conduct,  or  eminent  services,  if  personified 
in  one  of  African  birth  or  origin,  or  even  having  the 
smallest  admixture  of  that  blood  in  his  veins. 

This  feeling  is  the  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  diffi- 
culty that  opposes  the  extinction  of  Negro  slavery  wher- 
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ever  it  exists.  In  Brazil  this  prejudice  of  colour,  for- 
tunately, is  not  found.  Its  non-existence  gives  a  much 
greater  hope  of  the  future  possibility  of  the  safe  abolition 
of  slavery  in  that  country  than,  for  instance,  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  some  of  the 
states  of  North  America. 

In  the  Brazilian  empire,  when  a  man  of  African 
origin  is  once  free,  the  way  is  open  to  him  as  in  Europe, 
if  he  possess  the  requisite  talents  or  education,  to  any 
post,  in  any  profession,  of  which  a  multitude  of  examples 
might  be  furnished.  1  have  myself  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  acquaintance  of  men  high  in  the  civil,  military,  or 
medical  profession,  in  the  senate  or  the  bar,  in  Brazil,  of 
mixed  race,  or  of  acknowledged  African  origin  on  one 
side  at  least  ;  some  of  them  had  been  educated  at 
good  schools  or  colleges  in  Europe,  and  are  distingushed 
for  literary  or  parliamentary  merit,  and  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  exclusion  on  account  of  their  complexion  or  race 
ever  entered  the  heads  of  any  of  their  countrymen. 

This  is  the  great  safeguard,  as  regards  this  question, 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  Brazil.  On  this  is  founded 
a  reasonable  hope  of  the  possible  ultimate  extinction 
there  of  slavery.  The  slave  when  once  freed  has  no 
just  rights  denied  him,  and  has,  consequently,  no  direct 
inducement,  on  account  at  least  of  race,  to  aid  in  in- 
surrection or  hostility  against  those  of  a  different 
complexion. 

If  the  slaves  in  Brazil  continue  unfortunately  to  have 
undeniable  grounds  for  discontent,  and  justifiable  as  they 
are  in  claiming  to  be  treated  as  men,  are  sometimes  prone 
even  to  resort  to  violence  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  free  coloured  population.  They  have  nothing  to 
fight  for,  any  more  than  the  coloured  classes  in  our  West 
Indian  islands,  or  in  England  itself.    The  theory  of  equal 
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human  rights  and  liberties,  that  is  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  edifice  of  North  American  independence,  is  thus 
practically  enjoyed  by  all,  not  slaves,  in  Brazil  as  much 
as  it  is  in  the  British  dominions  by  all  races  of  men,  and 
political  or  social  jealousy  and  hostility,  on  the  score  of 
colour,  scarcely  exist. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  comparative  hope  that  I  have 
said  one  can  look  forward  to  the  progress  of  education  and 
public  opinion  in  Brazil  on  this  question.  Were  a  gradual 
emancipation  commenced  to-morrow  of  all  the  slaves  in 
Brazil,  it  could  be  effected  without  any  danger  or  dis- 
turbance arising  out  of  the  prejudice  of  colour.  The 
solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty  would  be  pacific  and 
facile.  It  would  add  strength  to  the  Government  and 
nation  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  its  free  citizens 
increased,  and  as  the  dangers,  internal  and  external, 
caused  by  slavery  were  thus  removed. 

Were  the  prejudices  of  colour  to  exist  in  Brazil  the 
case  would  be  hopeless.  One  could  only  anticipate  at 
some  future  time  a  sanguinary  struggle  throughout  the 
empire,  or  a  succession  of  minor  insurrections  with  varied 
results,  yet  always  disastrous  to  the  progress  and  re- 
sources of  the  country.  But  if  foreign  or  civil  warfare 
were  to  arise,  the  elements  of  destruction  that  the  blind 
prejudice  of  the  nation  would  thus  create  and  retain  in 
its  very  core,  would  unite  with  the  foreign  or  domestic 
enemy  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole  country. 

But  if  those  who,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
humanity,  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  this 
question,  perceive  the  evil  results  of  this  prejudice,  and 
its  fatal  efifects  on  all  right  feeling  and  action  on  Slavery 
and  the  Slave-trade ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave-dealer, 
and  those  who  look  only  to  the  profits  realised  from 
the  system  of  which  slavery  is  the  foundation,  are  at 
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least  equally  alive  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  they 
derive  from  encouraging  and  exaggerating  this  prejudice 
wherever  it  exists,  senseless  and  unreasoning  as  it  is, 
except  for  the  objects  of  the  slave-dealer.  Money — 
illegal  gain  —  is  the  real  object  of  their  efforts.  The 
slave-trader  perceives  the  danger  to  his  vocation  in  the 
prevalence  of  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  which 
require  that  equal  rights  and  freedom  should  be  enjoyed 
by  those  whom  the  law  declares  free,  of  whatever  colour. 
Whereas  if  he  can  succeed  in  causing  any  shade  of  com- 
plexion to  be  treated  as  a  crime,  depriving  a  man  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  a  share  in  their  enact- 
ment, he  more  surely  succeeds  in  riveting  the  chains  of 
the  slave,  and  causing  all  of  his  race  to  become  and 
remain  obnoxious  to  the  oppression  and  injustice  by 
which  he,  the  man-seller,  is  enriched. 

The  law,  as  affecting  slaves  in  all  countries  where 
slavery  exists,  bears  most  stringently,  unfairly,  and  harshly 
upon  them.  Where  the  prejudice  of  colour  is  super- 
added, the  law  seems  to  become  progressively  more  cruel 
and  unjust  regarding  slaves,  and  a  general  sanction  is 
given  to  extending  similar  enactments  to  all  having  any 
affinity,  however  remote,  with  the  African  race,  because 
it  is  that  which  has  hitherto  furnished  the  slave-market. 
The  law  in  those  countries  cannot  be  accused  of  incon- 
sistency. With  undeviating  perseverance  in  wrong,  it 
systematically  throws  difficulty  around  the  attainment  of 
liberty  by  slaves,  even  with  the  consent  and  by  the  desire 
of  their  masters,  and  facilitates  the  reduction  to  slavery 
of  the  free  black,  or  mulatto,  by  enactments,  the  iniquity 
of  which  absolutely  holds  out  inducements  and  impunity 
to  the  professional  kidnapper.* 

*  A  free  black,  or  mulatto,  for  instance,  has  lost  or  been  purposely 
robbed  of  his  papers  proving  freedom.     He  is  taken  (perhaps,  at  the 
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In  our  own  West  Indian  Colonies  and  other  posses- 
sions in  which  slavery  formerly  existed,  similar  motives 
dictated  the  most  unjust  and  iniquitously  oppressive  laws, 
the  real  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  one  class  mon- 
strous privileges  and  unlimited  power  over  another. 

It  is  to  no  innate  perversity,  unreasonable  and  un- 
reasoning prejudice,  or  absence  of  the  instincts  of  justice 
and  humanity,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  enactments 
that  w^ere  so  long  suffered  to  disgrace  their  statutes.  It 
was  not  blindness  to  wrong  that  gave  rise  to  the  Slave 
Codes  —  those  signal  monuments  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  men  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
attempt  to  erect  into  a  permanent  system,  in  support  of 
which  they  will  pervert  even  religion,  and  strive  to  con- 
instigation  of  the  very  man  who  picked  his  pocket  of  the  papers)  and 
lodged  in  jail.  After  a  short  time,  and  after  certain  formal  adver- 
tisements appear  in  the  newspaper,  as  he  cannot  of  course  prove  his 
freedom  by  showing  documents  of  which  he  has  been  deprived,  he  is 
sold  as  a  slave  for  his  jail  fees  and  expenses,  and  his  denouncer  may 
become  his  purchaser !  Even  the  07ius  prohandi  is  thus  thrown  on  the 
freeman,  while  he  is  deprived  by  fraud  and  violence  of  written  proofs 
of  his  natural  rights,  and  by  law  of  credibility  as  a  witness  on  oath. 
Can  greater  injustice  than  this  be  perpetrated?  It  is,  however,  a  case 
of  daily  occurrence.  Of  course  if  such  an  outrage  were  committed 
against  a  foreigner  his  government  would  be  justified  both  by  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  feeling  of  all  civilised  countries,  in  resorting  to  the 
strongest  measures,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  complete  reparation. 

The  evils  of  such  a  local  law  are  very  great,  and  lead  much 
further  than  perhaps  appears  at  first  sight — a  just  cause  of  difference 
or  retaliation  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  is  constantly  kept  alive. 
Like  any  other  gross  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  mere  municipal  Iaw\  On  the  contrary,  international 
rights,  whether  those  founded  on  the  common  consent  of  civilised 
governments  or  those  arising  from  the  stipulations  of  treaty^  are  sacred 
and  paramount,  overruling  all  local  or  even  national  acts  of  legislation. 
Defective  internal  organisation  cannot  be  pleaded  to  set  aside  inter- 
national obligations. 
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secrate  and  defend  their  wrong  by  every  legal  device,  and 
all  the  military  or  physical  force  they  can  individually 
or  collectively  command. 

In  cupidity — the  lucre  of  gain — is  to  be  found  the 
simple  and  all-sufficient  origin  of  the  Black  Code,  the 
slave-laws  of  our  own,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
Colonies,  and  those  of  other  states. 

The  white  population  having  once  obtained,  by  means 
the  criminal  nature  of  which  has  long  since  (though  after 
a  lengthened  struggle)  been  admitted,  absolute  power 
over  the  persons,  the  time,  and  unrequited  labour  of  the 
other  race,  sought  on  account  of  pecuniary  interest  to 
perpetuate  their  exclusive  monopoly.  To  be  consistent, 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  legal  fiction,  viz.  that  an 
African,  or  his  descendant,  is  not  a  man  but  a  chattel. 
Without  this  assumption  the  iniquity  and  injustice  of  the 
system  were  too  glaring  —  once  adopted,  there  was  no 
longer  a  difficulty. 

But  reason,  truth,  and  justice,  could  not  always  be 
eclipsed  by  a  Black  Code.  That  the  Creator  had  placed 
no  natural  barrier  between  races  of  different  colours  was 
too  plainly  shown  on  all  sides  by  living  and  lyrolific  proofs 
of  every  shade.  The  progress  of  religious  and  moral 
education,  creating  a  juster  sense  of  the  atrocious  wrong  of 
the  Slave-trade,  and  of  the  laws  and  prejudices  by  which  it 
had  been  encouraged, — did  the  rest.  When  once  the  dis- 
tinguished men,*  of  what  can  scarcely  yet  be  called  the  last 

*  If  America  has  furnished  soQie  of  the  most  determined  cham- 
pions of  slavery,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  among  her  sons  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  more  congenial  cause  of  free- 
dom. Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  great  men  who  have  branded  the 
Slave-trade  and  Slavery  with  deserved  reprobation,  are  found  the  names 
of  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  many  others,  whose  withering 
denunciations  of  the  Slave-trade  were  duly  felt.     The  honour  of  having 
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generation,  brought  the  subject  fairly  before  the  world, 
throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  exposing 
the  depths  of  its  injustice  and  immorality  (and  conse- 
quent impolicy),  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity,  such 
a  system,  in  a  Christian  and  civilised  community,  was 
for  ever  doomed.* 

It  has  required  some  centuries  to  bring  men  to  a 
more  just  and  Christian  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
and  human  rights.  When  we  recollect  that  even  an  en- 
lightened, humane,  and  virtuous  man  like  Las  Casas, 
could  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  principles  of  justice  as  to 
be  the  proposer  and  abettor  of  the  first  importation  of 
African  Negroes  to  the  Hispano- American  possessions, 
we  are  almost  induced  to  believe  that  he  shared  and 
sanctioned  the  idea  that  others  have  since  attempted, 
from  interested  motives,  to  inculcate,  that  Negroes  are 
not  entitled  to  rank  as  human  beings.  It  was  not  so, 
however ;  his  motive  was  to  spare  and  save,  if  possible, 

first  abolished  the  Slave-trade  is,  I  believe,  due  to  Denmark,  but  the 
United  States  almost  simultaneously  declared  it  felony  and  piracy. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  pen  of  Channing  and  the  efforts  of  other 
deserving  and  eloquent  writers  and  speakers,  have  been  exerted  in  the 
same  good  cause,  thus  amply  vindicating  America  from  the  charge  of 
universal  indifference  to  the  gigantic  evils  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave^ 
trade. 

*  In  some  states  this  denial  of  justice  still  exists,  and  extends  to 
all  of  African  race,  free  or  not.  Their  colour  is  considered  as  crime ; 
or  if  not  asserted  to  be  criminal,  is  practically  treated  as  if  it  were  so, 
and  this  not  merely  by  general  usage  but,  in  some  instances,  by  posi- 
tive laws.  Those,  however,  who  to  justify  their  practice  enact  that  a 
Negro,  or  any  one  who  has  a  shade  of  African  blood  in  his  veins,  is, 
ipso  facto,  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  man,  but  merely  as  a 
species  of  cattle,  to  be  owned  by  other  men  as  property,  and  having  no 
natural  or  acquired  rights,  are,  if  not  more  just,  much  more  logical,  in 
their  monstrous  assumption,  than  those  who,  admitting  the  self-evident 
truth  that  a  ^Negro  is  a  human  being,  refuse  to  treat  him  as  such. 
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the  weaker  race  of  Indian  aborigines— whose  mild  dispo- 
sition and  good  qualities  had  won  his  protection  —  from 
being  destroyed  by  their  oppressive  and  inhuman  task- 
masters. His  conscience  was  quieted  by  the  idea  that 
the  greater  physical  powers  of  Negroes,  and  their  sup- 
posed obtuse  feeling  and  inferior  moral  sensibilities,  ren- 
dered them  less  obnoxious  to  the  suflFerings  under  which 
the  weaker  race  succumbed. 

Besides,  in  those  days  of  the  arch-dominion  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  the  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism,  a  sort 
of  supposed  absolute  right  or  power  over  all  Pagan 
nations  was  conferred  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
invaders,  and  silenced  any  qualm  of  conscience  or  hu- 
manity on  the  subject.  This  cruel,  but  at  that  time 
almost  universal,  error,  has  since  been  nobly  redeemed 
by  a  Bull  of  the  late  Pope,  issued  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  condemnatory  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  Slave- 
trade  and  Slavery.  No  sincere  Roman  Catholic  could 
possibly  engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Slave-trade, 
after  the  promulgation  of  that  Bull,  which  condemns  it, 
and  those  concerned  in  it,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 

Recollecting  the  prevalent  belief  of  former  genera- 
tions, we  read  with  less  surprise  some  of  the  works 
written  in  the  early  periods  of  the  colonisation  and 
occupancy  by  the  Portuguese  of  what  is  now  the  Empire 
of  Brazil,  more  especially  certain  assertions  and  deduc- 
tions set  forth  by  a  clerical  writer,  with  serious  and 
amusing  naivete,  A  Portuguese  priest  writes  respecting 
the  new  and  flourishing  colony  founded  by  Portugal  with 
an  earnest  thankfulness  and  devotional  admiration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  in  placing  the  Continent  of 
Africa  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  peopling  it 
with  a  peculiar  race,  evidently  intended,  he  says,  by  the 
Divine  Will,  to  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  slaves  to 
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labour  for  the  Portuguese  in  their  new  possessions,  and 
expatiates  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  providing  for 
the  favoured  subjects  of  H.  M.  F.  Majesty. 

We  smile  at  this  declaration  of  the  Portuguese  eccle- 
siastic, of  the  opinions  of  a  past  century  ;  but  it  is  not 
long  since  similar  convictions  were  shared  by  Englishmen. 
For  my  own  part,  I  respect  infinitely  more  the  uncon- 
scious candour  of  this  profession  of  the  bygone  ideas  and 
arguments  of  those  times,  than  1  do  the  unblushingly 
contradictory  professions  and  practice  on  the  question  of 
Slavery  adopted  from  interested  motives,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  those  who  call  themselves 
Christian  and  moral  men. 

One  word  more  on  the  prejudice  of  colour  and  race. 
It  has  been  enlisted  in  some  countries  in  the  service  of  the 
Slave-trade  and  Slavery,  preventing  a  right  appreciation  of 
their  injustice  and  immorality.  Slavery  and  the  prejudice 
of  colour  re-act  on  each  other  mutuallv  as  cause  and  effect. 
Hence  the  artificial  stimulus  given  to  this  prejudice.  Even 
where  Slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  in  England,  there 
may  be  parties  indirectly  interested  in  it  who  dread  that 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  black  man  might  shake 
the  system  to  its  foundation.  That  foundation  being  an 
untruth,  cannot  last,  but  may  still,  from  sordid  motives, 
be  for  a  long  period  artificially  sustained. 

But  notwithstanding  the  creed  acted  upon  and  sought 
in  some  states  to  be  established,  refusing  to  recognise  the 
coloured  race  as  men,  yet  is  an  African  still  a  man, 
even  to  the  Slave-dealer,  and  in  the  very  strongholds  of 
Slavery.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  if  the  hand  of  God  had 
not  stamped  this  inherent  right  on  the  African,  as  on  all 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race  —  all  beings  having 
speech  and  a  soul  —  what  would  prevent,  if  he  were 
really  mere  property,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  is  impiously 
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assumed,  any  slave-owner  from  cutting  the  throats  of 
such  among  his  Negroes  as  were  no  longer  serviceable, 
as  he  might  treat  an  old  horse  past  work,*  or  deli- 
berately shooting  those  who  had  incurred  his  anger? 
There  would  be  no  law  to  prevent  it  if  this  conviction 
were  really  and  seriously  entertained.  But  even  in  the 
states  most  imbued  with  the  effects  of  Slavery,  and 
where  this  creed  is  most  loudly  proclaimed  and  acted 
upon,  the  consciousness  of  its  falsehood  and  iniquity,  and 
that  it  is  not  believed  in  by  those  even  who  most  profit 
by  and  defend  it,  is  self-evident.  In  a  word,  the  legal, 
the  theoretic  impunity  for  such  acts,  or  even  the  silence 
of  the  law,  that  would  be  a  negative  confirmation  of  the 
monstrous  assumption,  unhumanising  all  of  African  de- 
scent, does  not  exist.  The  deliberate  assassination  of  a 
Negro  is,  by  law,  a  murder ;  at  least  if  the  crime  be 
perpetrated  by  expeditious  or  direct  means,  such  as 
shooting,  stabbing,  hanging,  &c.  True,  the  instances  in 
which  the  law  in  such  cases  is  enforced  are  very  rare ; 
and  if  committed  by  the  slower  and  more  cruel  process  of 

*  Cases,  however,  not  unfrequently  occur  of  neglect  and  abandon- 
ment of  slaves  in  old  age,  which,  in  effect,  amount  to  negative  homi- 
cide. This  is  contrary  to  law,  as  a  master  is  bound  by  its  letter  to 
maintain  his  slave  in  sickness  or  in  health,  and  when  incapable  of 
labour,  from  age  or  otherwise.  But  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that 
where  laws  are  made  and  administered  by  slave-holders,  their  due  exe- 
cution for  the  interests  of  the  slaves  is  frequently  evaded  or  utterly  dis- 
regarded. On  oiie  occasion  I  recollect  my  Euiopean  servants  finding, 
in  a  shed  near  the  entrance  of  grounds  pertaining  to  my  house,  a  de- 
crepit old  mulatress,  in  the  last  state  of  misery  and  hunger.  On 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  driven  from  her  owner's  house, 
as  having  become  burthensome  and  useless,  and  was  forced  to  beg  a 
subsistence ;  weakness  and  hunger  induced  her  to  seek  a  refuge  near 
my  house.  She  was  too  weak,  at  first,  to  be  moved  ;  and  after  having 
been  fed  and  attended  to  for  some  days,  died  of  debility  and  the  effects 
of  previous  suffering. 
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daily  ill-usage  —  the  lash,  or  other  torture ;  insufficient 
food,  or  over- work  —  such  crimes  go  unpunished.  Yet, 
alas  !  when  we  see  that  the  law  is  inoperative  in  England 
against  similar  atrocities  when  committed  against  help- 
less children  or  paupers,  what  can  be  said,  but  that  there 
is  much  to  be  deplored  and  remedied  in  the  defects,  the 
deformities,  of  the  law,  or  of  its  administration  in  both  cases ! 

There  is,  however,  this  very  important  dilBPerence, 
that  whereas  in  the  one  case  the  sense  of  the  community 
is  almost  universally  aroused  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
suiferer,  in  the  other  the  African  finds  neither  sympathy 
nor  protection.  That  while  in  England  the  cruelties 
and  indifference  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  fall 
on  individuals  who  yet  may  survive  and  escape  their 
maltreatment,  and  possibly  rise  to  the  level  of  those  who 
have  to  enact  and  amend  the  defective  laws  by  which 
they  have  previously  suffered,  in  the  other  it  falls  upon 
a  whole  race,  not  only  on  the  occasional  and  solitary 
victim  but  on  his  offspring ;  and  all  his  connexions  are 
placed  under  the  same  hopeless  ban,  without  crime  or 
fault  being  even  imputed  to  him  or  them. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
judice of  race  and  colour,  because  the  great  influence  it 
exercises  on  the  question  of  Slave-trade  and  Slavery  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  understood ;  but  further  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the  law  and  usages 
respecting  slaves  and  men  of  colour  arising  out  of  the 
assumption  that  they  have  no  rights  as  men,  are  endless, 
—they  meet  one  at  every  step.  To  follow  out  and  ex- 
amine them  in  detail  would  require  more  space  than  the 
limits  of  this  pamphlet  would  allow.  They  bear  upon 
nearly  every  relation  of  social  and  domestic  life,  affecting 
both  masters  and  slaves  in  the  important  questions  of 
marriage,  paternity,  religious  and  moral  considerations. 
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as  well  as  those  of  property.  I  will  confine  myself  at 
present  to  remarking  on  the  working  of  criminal  and 
penal  law,  as  affected  by  the  system  of  slavery. 

Admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  slave  is  not  a 
rational  human  being,  and  cannot  act  for  himself,  he,  on 
the  other,  ceases  to  be  a  responsible  agent.  He  has  no 
will  but  that  of  his  master.  His  acts  are  not  his  own. 
A  master  orders  his  slave  to  commit  a  theft,  or  even  a 
murder  (the  case  is  by  no  means  unknown) ;  the  slave  is 
taken  ;  he  pleads  the  orders  of  his  master,  which  if  dis- 
obeyed would  expose  him  to  the  most  cruel  treatment. 
If  these  be  proved,  of  course  he  should  be  acquitted  and 
the  master  alone  punished.  But  the  fact  is  very  different. 
The  slave  suffers  punishment,  the  master  generally  es- 
capes with  impunity,  as  the  testimony  of  a  slave  cannot 
be  received.  Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  than  such 
systematic  injustice,  or  more  calculated  to  facilitate  crime 
and  demoralise  all  classes  ? 

Again,  men  who  are  deprived  of  opportunities  for  in- 
struction, to  whom  neither  religious  nor  moral  counsel 
is  afforded,  should,  like  the  ignorant  offender  in  Scripture, 
be  "punished  with  few  stripes."  In  short,  slaves  or 
Africans,  especially  where  education  is  positively  forbidden 
them  by  severe  penal  enactments,  should  be  more  indul- 
gently treated  by  the  law  than  those  classes  who  have 
knowledge  and  opportunity  of  learning  the  distinction 
and  consequences  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  directly  the 
reverse  in  practice.  The  slave  or  Negro  is  more  severely 
dealt  with  than  his  master.  In  Brazil,  for  instance, 
where  the  laws  have,  as  in  all  civilised  states,  abolished 
torture  in  judicial  proceedings,  the  practice  is  exception- 
ally continued  as  regards  slaves.  As  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  on  the  commission  or  suspicion  of  a  crime 
the  slaves  of  the  parties  concerned  were  tortured,  so  in 
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Brazil  thumb-screws  or  anginhos  are  often  applied  to 
slaves,  perhaps  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  some  ignorant 
or  possibly  culpably  cognisant  petty  authority,  for  the 
purpose  sometimes  of  shielding  the  real  criminal ;  or  they 
are  thus  cruelly  treated  at  the  caprice  of  some  brutal  and 
inhuman  feitor  or  overseer  ;  while  the  masters  or  others, 
who  may  just  as  likely  be  the  culprits,  are  not  subjected 
to  this  mode  of  extorting  from  the  innocent  or  guilty  a 
confession. 

On  one  occasion  I  recollect  my  coachman  hasten- 
ing to  my  room  to  inform  me  that  some  horrid  cruelties 
w^ere  evidently  being  practised  in  a  barn  adjoining  my 
stables.  I  at  once  went  there,  and  found  several 
Negi'oes  undergoing  the  torture  of  the  iron  thumbscrew^, 
on  account,  it  w^as  alleged,  of  the  loss  of  a  key,  which 
the  overseer  himself  might  probably  have  dropped  when 
intoxicated,  as  he  often  was.  At  all  events,  seven  or 
eight  unfortunate  wretches  were  tortured  for  the  possible 
though  doubtful  fault  or  misfortune  of  one  of  them.* 

Unhappily,  such  is  the  deadening  effect  on  all  our 
better  feelings  of  the  daily  presence  of  facts  like  this, 
that  Europeans  are  too  apt  to  end  by  thinking  lightly  of 
such  horrors,   and  speak  of  them  with  indifference,  as 

*  The  energetic,  though  non-official  intervention  that  was  promptly 
employed  on  this  occasion,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  "wholesome  discipline," 
as  it  was  doubtless  generally  consideredj  was,  I  will  admit,  extremely 
undiplomatic  in  its  character.  But  the  amazement  it  caused  seemed 
quite  as  much,  though  not  so  strikingly  I'elt  by  the  sufferers  as  by  the 
inflictor  of  this  mode  ot*  examination.  They  were  astonished,  doubt- 
less, that  so  common  an  occurrence  should  cause  so  much  excitement. 

After  all,  I  much  fear  that  these  unhappy  beings  suffered  doubly 
afterwards,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  when  ci>ieity  is  merely  checked, 
but  not  deprived  of  the  power  of  evil.  Still  such  abominations  could 
not  be  permitted  on  ground  in  my  occupancy,  or  when  I  had  a  right  to 
prevent  them. 
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being  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  country.  After 
a  long  stay  in  slave-states,  especially  if  they  have  them- 
selves so  far  forgotten  the  laws  and  principles  of  their 
own  country  as  to  become  owners  of  slaves  themselves, 
they  lose  the  sense  of  just  appreciation,  not  only  of  the 
iniquity  of  such  deeds,  but  of  the  often -proved  absurdity 
and  illogical  nature  of  a  resort  to  such  atrocities  as  a 
test  of  truth. 

It  is  a  startling  and  deplorable  fact,  and  one  that  is 
calculated  to  lower  our  opinion  of  human  nature,  to  wit- 
ness the  rapid  adoption,  by  those  Europeans  who  leave 
their  own  country  animated  with  the  best  and  most 
generous  principles  respecting  their  fellow-creatures,  of 
the  maxims  and  practices  of  hardened  slave-holders.  It 
is  humiliating  and  melancholy,  but  it  amply  explains 
what  otherwise  seems  incomprehensible  in  the  history  of 
judicial  proceedings,  viz.  that  torture  was  but  a  few 
generations  ago  universally  employed  as  a  means  of 
getting  at  the  truth.  Nay,  there  are  men  now  living 
who  may,  and  doubtless  have,  witnessed  in  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  its  application  in  criminal  trials,  as  the 
legal  means  of  extorting  confession  or  even  evidence. 

If  the  continuance  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  blind 
cruelty  of  torture  —  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  stupidity  or  atrocity  is  most  conspicuous — gives  a  hu- 
miliating idea  of  human  intellect  and  feeling,  it  is  no  less 
painful  to  reflect  on  the  monstrous  violations  of  principle, 
right,  and  professed  Christianity,  the  consequences  of 
slavery,  where  it  still  exists.  But  the  long  duration  and 
universal  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of  retaining  tor- 
ture, as  part  of  the  judicial  system,  serves  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  similar  abuses,  arising  from  slave-law, 
being  continued  at  the  present  day. 

The  prejudice  of  colour  is  equally  indefensible,  and 
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(for  any  good  purpose)  senseless  and  incomprehensible. 
Yet,  incompatible  as  it  is  with  the  precepts  of  religion, 
morality,  and  justice,  we  see  it  still  in  some  otherwise  free 
states,  with  all  its  inconsistencies,  its  unjust  and  injurious 
consequences,  openly  defended  and  encouraged  now,  in 
this  age  of  asserted  intellectual  and  political  progress ! 

It  is  the  consideration  of  these  strange  anomalies, 
and  of  their  evil  influence  on  the  question  of  the  Slave- 
trade  and  Slavery,  that  are  at  once  the  inducement  and 
apology  for  my  recurring  to  the  first  principles,  the 
absolute  truisms,  on  which  civilisation  and  society  are 
founded  ;  and  respecting  which  it  might  be  deemed  as 
superfluous  to  argue  as  it  would  be  to  ofl*er  an  elaborate 
proof  that  the  sun  gives  light,  that  evil  is  not  good.  Yet 
is  it  at  the  present  day  apparently  becoming  necessary  on 
certain  subjects  to  revert  to  the  very  axioms,  the  self-evi- 
dent truths  on  which  the  moral  and  social  edifice  is  based. 
A  philosophical  writer  on  ethics,  of  a  past  century,  has 
given  his  opinion  that  it  is  requisite  from  time  to  time  to 
go  back  to  the  examination  and  establishment  of  first 
principles,  which  the  active  excitements  and  progressive 
complications  of  civilised  life  are  apt  to  obscure  and  dis- 
guise, and  of  which  men  lose  sight  in  the  eager  pursuits 
of  fortune  and  ambition. 

May  it  not  be  found  that  under  the  present  uni- 
versal reign  of  Mammon,  when  the  absorbing  desire  for 
wealth  seems  to  exclude  almost  every  other  motive  for 
action  or  exertion — when  governments,  communities,  and 
individuals,  seem  to  share  in  the  same  regardlessness  of 
all  means  of  power,  distinction,  or  advantage,  save  that 
of  money — when  to  become  rich  is  the  sole  engrossing 
object — rem  quocunque  modo  rem  is  becoming  the  real 
and  often  the  avowed  maxim  of  almost  all  men,  —  mav  it 
not,  I  say,  be  thought  necessary  and  salutary  to  recur, 
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especially  on  great  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  to  those  first  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
that  seem  in  this  go-ahead  age  to  have  been  thrust  aside 
as  obstructing  the  race  to  wealth  ? 

The  question  of  the  Slave-trade  and  Slavery  is  one  of 
those  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  to  require  some 
retrospect,  to  call  loudly  for  some  revival  or  repetition 
of  the  undeniable  truths  which  gave  strength  and  suc- 
cess to  those  distinguished  men  who  struck  the  first 
blow  against  the  systematised  wrong  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  In  the  eminently  utilitarian 
and  economical  school  of  the  present  day,  many  of  us 
seem  to  forget  on  what  ground  and  with  what  weapons 
the  noble  and  persevering  philanthropists  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  carried  on  the  lengthened  struggle  in  which  they 
were  ultimately  victorious.  Like  people  who,  after  having 
vigorously  defended  their  liberties,  or  successfully  vindi- 
cated a  good  cause,  relapse  first  into  security,  then  into 
indifference,  they  allow  their  arms  to  suffer  from  rust 
and  neglect,  and  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  use  of 
the  weapons  with  which  they  fought  and  conquered ;  and, 
unmindful  that  they  have  to  oppose  the  same  enemies, 
the  same  sordid  interests  and  passions,  that  are  still  in 
existence  and  ever  on  the  watch,  seem  in  danger  of  being 
forced  to  retrograde  and  give  up  the  vantage  ground 
gained  at  so  much  cost. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  having 
argued  in  favour  of  positions  that  seem  to  require  no 
defence.  To  attempt  the  mathematical  demonstration  of 
a  self-evident  truth  may  well  be  deemed  superfluous. 

If  there  be,  then,  even  in  England,  persons  who  argue 
respecting  the  Slave-trade  as  a  mere  matter  of  traffic,  — 
as  a  question  of  expediency  or  policy,  —  as  a  branch  of 
commerce,  in  a  word,  —  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
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and  deserving  the  same  consideration  as  any  other  trade, 
it  is  to  them  that  it  would  seem  necessary  to  address 
some  observations,  to  explain  what  the  Slave-trade 
really  is,  if  they  have  no  personal  experience  of  it, 
or  to  recall  to  their  recollection  its  nature  and  origin, 
and  the  mass  of  crime,  the  suffering,  and  varieties 
of  evil,  which  are  its  invariable  concomitants  and 
consequences. 

In  England,  the  supporters  of  the  Slave-trade  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  are 
the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  slaves,  as  in  everything 
else ;  on  the  other,  those  who  suggest  a  limited  and  re- 
gulated traffic  in  human  beings,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
sufferings  of  the  Africans.  Both  oppose  the  continuance 
of  suppressive  measures. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both  these  classes  of 
opponents  of  coercion  and  prevention  of  the  Slave-trade 
must  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  traffic  in  man 
is  in  itself  not  criminal,  not  a  malum  in  se*  or  it  could 
not  be  discussed  on  principles  similar  to  those  which 
regulate  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  The  former 
object  to  coercive  measures  as  they  would  to  high  duties, 
employment  of  revenue  cutters,  or  the  preventive  service ; 
while  the  other  party  propose  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
over-crowding,  bad  care  or  food,  cruel  treatment,  &c.,  as 
well  as  to  limit  the  numbers  exported,  by  legal  enactments 
and  restrictive  regulations. 

There  certainly  would  be  no  difficulty  of  a  phy- 
sical or  pecuniary  nature  in  following  the  laissez  faire 
and  laissez  aller  system  —  those  of  betrayal  of  engage- 

*  Although  I  doubt  whether  if  they  were  themselves  captured  by  a 
corsair  from  Mogador,  they  would  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  their 
being  themselves  reduced  to  slavery  for  life,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  "  good  old  times,"  and  their  own  present  theory. 
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ments,  religious  or  conscientious  scruples,  respect  of 
divine  precepts,  or  repugnance  to  complicity  in  crimes 
against  humanity,  being  altogether  ignored.  The  latter, 
who  would  seek  to  palliate,  while  tolerating,  the  ad- 
mitted evil,  seem  to  forget  the  insuperable  practical  diffi- 
culties that  would  arise  in  endeavouring  to  cause  the 
observance  of  such  regulations  as  they  propose.  Who  is 
to  supervise  and  enforce  them  ?  A  power  must  be  con- 
ferred and  exerted  for  that  purpose,  or  they  would  be 
null.  Is  that  power  to  be  of  mixed  nationality?  To 
be  effectual,  must  it  not  be  established  or  delegated 
on  many  points  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of 
Brazil,  Cuba,  &c.  ?  By  what  force  and  what  funds  is  such 
supervision  to  be  supported — to  what  agents  intrusted  ? 

But  the  main  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention 
is,  that  both  parties  would  thus  admit  that  the  trade  in 
mankind  is  legal,  or  it  could  neither  be  regulated  in  the 
one  case,  nor  allowed  unlimited  scope  on  the  other.  The 
corollary  is,  that  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  by 
common  consent  of  Christian  and  civilised  nations  to 
prevent  and  suppress  the  Slave-trade  is  illegal,  wrong, 
and  unjust;  that  solemn  treaties,  mutual  international 
pledges,  repeated  public  declarations,  are  a  gigantic  mys- 
tification, and  must  be  utterly  disregarded ;  that  the 
wars,  the  pillage,  the  fire  and  sword,  employed  to  recruit 
the  Slave-trade,  are  legitimate  means  of  supplying  the 
fair  demands  of  commerce.  Can  this  proposition  be 
deliberately  adopted,  or  have  all  its  consequences  not 
been  suspected  ? 

Accepting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  mode  of 
considering  the  Slave-trade  (it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
protest  against  being  misunderstood  as  for  a  moment 
admitting  the  legality,  the  non-criminality  of  the  Slave- 
trade),  let  us  follow  it  out  to  its  ultimate  consequences. 

E 
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Even  those  who  most  profit  by  it  have  confessed  to 
me  that  they  look  upon  the  Slave-trade  as  a  great,  but, 
they  say,  necessary  evil.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the 
crimes  to  which  it  gives  rise,  from  the  first  sack,  pillage, 
and  burning  of  the  peaceful  village,  and  the  destructive 
marches  over  immense  tracts  of  desert  to  the  starvation 
and  crowding  into  pestilent  Barracoons,  and  from  the 
miseries  of  the  passage  to  the  first  and  subsequent  sales 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  or  elsewhere ;  and  they 
admit,  that  if  not  a  crime  in  itself,  it  gives  occasion  to 
the  commission  of  many.  The  advocates  of  free,  or 
those  of  a  restricted  Slave-trade,  must  allow  these  admis- 
sions their  due  weight.  Let  us  examine  whither  the 
proposal  even  for  a  limited  or  regulated  Slave-trade 
leads. 

Would  they  then  deliberately  legalise  and  encourage 
a  little  robbery,  a  certain  amount  of  murdei',  rape,  or 
^^0f5e  f— Doubtless  not.  On  the  contrary,  an  outcry 
would  probably  be  raised  against  putting  such  a  con- 
struction on  their  plans,  and  a  protest  be  entered  against 
assimilating  the  Slave-trade  to  the  crimes  I  mention. 
Yet  let  those  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  rest  assured  that  all  the  abominations  above 
alluded  to  are  the  constant  and  inevitable  concomitants 
of  the  Slave-trade.  They  follow  it  as  surely  as  does  the 
corollary  a  problem  of  Euclid.  They  may  be  said  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Slave-trade. 

It  is  the  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  incalculable 
amount  and  nature  of  the  crimes  involved  in  the  Slave- 
trade  that  have  caused  it  to  be,  and  rightly,  classed  as 
piracy, ^ — the  punishment  for  which  ought  justly  to  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  engage  in  the  trade  in  man.  Why 
is  a  theft  in  an  inhabited  house  called  a  burglary,  and 
more  "severely  punished  than  a  robbery  of  similar  amount 
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under  different  circumstances  ?  Because  the  law  rightly 
supposes  that  the  greater  crime  of  homicide  is  deliberately- 
risked  and  conditionally  intended  by  the  burglar.  In 
pursuit  of  his  victims  the  slave-trader  does  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  human  life  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
Nay,  not  unfrequently,  the  slave-vessels  are  fitted  out, 
manned,  and  armed,  not  for  the  Slave-trade  only,  but  for 
other  piracies.  More  than  one  vessel  of  this  description 
taken  by  our  cruisers  came  under  my  own  observation. 

The  piracies  and  violence,  however,  are  more  fre- 
quently indirectly  shared  in,  than  actually  committed  by 
the  great  European  slave-dealer.  He  is  rather  the  re- 
ceiver than  the  thief,  just  as  the  planter  is  the  recipient, 
not  the  robber,  of  the  stolen  man.  He  is  the  instigator 
and  accomplice,  rather  than  the  direct  perpetrator  of  the 
villanies  by  which  alone  the  Slave-trade  can  exist.  If 
his  guilt  be  the  same,  the  risk  of  punishment  is  much 
less.  The  plan  is  to  foment  disputes  and  wars  between 
different  tribes  or  nations,  and  then  to  get  possession  of 
the  captives  ;  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  chiefs  to 
attack  and  seize  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts.  The 
slave-dealers  generally  have  agents  who  accompany  ex- 
peditions up  the  river,  or  who  reside  for  a  time  near  the 
the  slave-mart,  and  occasionally  take  even  a  direct  part 
in  the  attacks  on  villages.  But  more  frequently  they  do 
not  participate  in  the  sack,  the  conflagration,  or  danger, 
but  (like  the  principal  slave-dealing  capitalists  residing  in 
Cuba,  Brazil,  &c.,)  in  the  profits  only,  of  the  expeditions 
they  have  instigated. 

Many  of  these  slave-vessels  are  fitted  out  almost  on 
the  principle  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The  speculation 
is  divided  into  shares,  some  of  which  are  held  by  persons 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  Slave-trade,  or  any  other 
connexion  with  it  than  as  of  a  pecuniary  investment.    It 
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has  thus  occurred,  that  certain  shares  have  either  been 
bequeathed  to  widows  or  orphans,  or  w^ere  taken  as  in- 
vestments in  their  name  by  guardians  or  trustees.  If 
the  slave-vessel  be  taken  or  destroyed,  of  course  loss,  and 
sometimes  distress,  is  occasioned  to  the  holders  of  such 
shares  ;  and  these  consequences  of  the  illegal  undertaking 
are  brought  forward,  or  at  least  whispered  about,  as  cases 
of  cruelty  and  oppression — proofs  of  the  ruthless  inhu- 
manity  of  those  who  would  seek  to  suppress  the  Slave- 
trade  !  Such  imputations  are  listened  to  against  those 
whose  efforts  are  employed  to  prevent  crimes  that  deso- 
late whole  regions  —  that  make  widows  and  orphans  by 
hundreds  or  thousands — that  people  the  gehenna  of  a 
slave-ship's  hold  or  a  slave-depot — where  undeserved 
torments  are  hourly  inflicted  —  where  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  cease  not  by  day  or  night,  not  as 
the  penalty  of  crime,  but  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the 
avaricious  cravings  of  the  speculators  in  human  misery  ! 
Such  paradoxical  and  startling  accusations  of  cruelty 
for  interfering  to  diminish  the  amount  of  human  wretch- 
edness and  suffering  out  of  which  slave-dealers  work 
their  fortunes,  have  more  than  once  reached  me.  The 
sole  attempt  at  justification  of  these  revolting  incon- 
sistencies is  by  assuming  that  an  African  is  not  a  man. 
That  this  defence  is  the  offspring  of  hypocrisy,  and  not  of 
ignorance,  is  at  the  present  day  quite  clear.  It  is  not 
believed  in  by  those  who  advance  it ;  yet,  on  this  unte- 
nable pretext  alone,  is  founded  a  plea  in  favour  of  the 
Slave-trade, 
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SUPPRESSIVE  MEASURES,  BEST  MODE  OF  PREVENTING 
OR  CHECKING  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 


In  considering  the  various  plans  suggested  at  different 
times  for  suppressing  the  Slave-trade,  one  is  struck  b}' 
the  exclusive  manner  in  which  the  advocates  respectively 
of  one  mode  of  prevention  regard  the  proposal  of  any 
other.  It  would  seem  in  examining  the  divergent 
opinions  on  this,  as  on  all  other  great  questions,  that  all 
concur  only  in  this,  that  each  plan  if  adopted  must 
necessarily  preclude  a  resort  to  any  other.  Why  should 
this  be  ? 

If  any  one  think  that  he  has  found  a  certain  remedy, 
a  panacea  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  or  for 
any  other  great  moral  or  physical  ill,  it  is,  I  fear,  a  mis- 
take. The  theory  may  be  perfect,  but  it  will  fail  in 
practice.  For  my  own  pai't,  I  conceive  that  the  adoption 
of  any  one  means  for  attaining  the  end  should  not  ex- 
clude another.  That,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  cannot  find 
an  immediate  and  infallible  remedy,  the  evil  may  yet  yield 
to  a  judicious  perseverance  in  various  preventives  and 
palliations.  The  different  plans  proposed  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  incompatible.  Far  from  counteracting, 
they  may  be  so  worked  as  to  assist  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately complete  the  cure. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  it  might  possibly  be  not 
without  advantage  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  prudent 
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reserve  of  certain  of  the  witnesses  examined  not  very  long 
ago  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  reluctance 
e\ddent  in  that  deposition  to  showing  up  the  game  to  an 
adversary,  was  natural  and  intelligible.  Not  so,  the 
weight  and  credit  apparently  allow^ed  to  such  testimony.* 

But,  although  having  proverbial  warrant  for  taking  a 
hint  from  the  slave-traders,  as  from  the  hostes  humani 
generis,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  prudential  motives 
from  mentioning  those  means  of  diminishing  or  ultimately 
extinguishing  the  Slave-trade  that  strike  me  as  most  likely 
to  be  efficacious. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  engines  with 
which  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  man  risks  nothing  from 
being  disclosed  to  any  such  witnesses,  their  accomplices, 
or  constituents,  as  those  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  They 
would  sneer  at  ideas  so  foreign  to  the  nature  and  habits 
of  a  slave-dealer.  I  refer  to  that  improvement  in  public 
opinion,  the  result  of  religious  influence,  and  the  conse- 
quent progress  of  moral  and  just  feelings,  from  which 
alone  we  can  hope  for  the  complete  cessation  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  inasmuch  as  it  would  finally  ensure  the  extinction 
of  slavery  itself. 

Those  who  would  be  inclined  to  ridicule  such  an 
idea,  and  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  our  putting  off 
the  cause  to  the  Greek  kalends,  I  would  remind  of  the 

*  It  is  a  novel,  though  perhaps  not  as  judicious  as  literal  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,/as  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri, — to  follow,  or  at  least 
give  credit  to,  the  advice  of  those  directly  interested  in  defeating  your 
own  objects.  In  the  too  parallel  case  of  a  felon  in  the  dock,  I  doubt 
whether  the  legal  authorities  would  give  implicit  credence  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  culprit,  especially  if  he  had  not  turned  king's 
evidence.  Neither,  in  relation  to  the  bar,  to  politics,  diplomacy,  nor, 
I  think,  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  this  subject,  is  such  a  naive 
version  of  the  adage  likely  to  be  profitable.  It  is  more  probable  that 
reversing  the  counsel  thus  given  might  prove  advantageous. 
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remarkable  progress  in  the  just  appreciation  of  this 
question  evinced  by  the  tone  of  part  of  the  Brazilian 
press.  The  late  emancipation,  also,  by  the  French,  Danes, 
and  others,  of  their  slaves,  lessens  the  circle  tainted  by 
slavery,  and  consequently  the  demand  that  encourages 
the  Slave-trade.  The  rejection  of  slavery  by  the  new 
communities  of  California,  and  the  growing  conviction 
forcing  itself  upon  the  consciences  of  civilised  free  states 
of  the  iniquitous  nature  of  slavery  itself,  and  the  daily 
increasing  desire  to  clear  themselves  from  any  complicity 
in  the  guilt  of  its  continuance  or  extension,  all  contri- 
bute to  strengthen  our  hope  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
will  penetrate  ultimately  the  very  ergastula  of  the  world, 
for  as  such  may  be  considered  some  of  the  countries 
w^here  slavery  still  exists. 

This  return  to  the  simple  Gospel  rule  of  ''  doing  to 
others  as  you  wish  they  should  do  unto  you,''  may  be  slow 
in  its  progress,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  in  its  effect.  If 
we  want  a  proof  of  this,  look  at  what  has  been  done— 
si  argumentum  qucEvis,  cwcumspice.  What  effected 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  in  England  ?  But  a  few 
generations  back,  the  mention  of  such  a  measure  to  the 
"prudent  Mr.  Inkles"  of  that  day  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn ;  but  a  few  years  since,  and  equally, 
or  more  hopeless  seemed  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  utter  impossibility  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
to  me,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
hope  frequently  attempted,  yet  now  is  no  part  of  the 
British  dominions  disgraced  by  slavery.  To  what  is  this 
owing? — to  the  progress,  the  increasing  influence  of  reli- 
gious  and  moral  principles,  acting  on  willing  or  unwilling 
governments. 

What  broke  the  chains  of  slaves  in  the  French  islands 
and  in  others  ? — the  force  of  public  opinion  j  and  though 
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there  may  seem  but  a  remote  prospect  of  similar  progress 
in  Brazil  or  in  Cuba,  yet  in  the  former  the  dawn  of 
more  enlightened  ideas  is  strongly  visible  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  there  are  certain  circumstances  which,  all  unfa- 
vourable as  the  general  aspect  of  things  is  in  that  island  to 
any  hope  of  anti-slavery  feeling  gaining  ground,  may  con- 
duce to  the  good  purpose  more  effectually  than  we  are 
prone  to  suspect. 

The  unprincipled  cupidity  of  slave-holding  buccaneers 
threatens  Cuba  with  invasion  at  this  moment ;  and, 
although  the  result  of  such  an  expedition  as  that  now 
preparing  will  not,  I  think,  be  successful,  yet  the  same 
causes  being  always  at  work,  and  a  still  increasing  number 
of  reckless  adventurers,  equally  indifferent  to  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  and  to  the  rights  or  duties  of  their  own  or 
other  governments,  being  always  ready  to  undertake  such 
expeditions,  similar  invasions  may  be  repeated.  The 
influence  of  such  enterprises  on  the  question  of  slavery  and 
the  Slave-trade  may  be  very  important,  probably  salutary. 
The  invaders  do  not  land  with  the  promise  of  liberty  to 
the  negroes  who  may  join  them  or  with  arms  to  place  in 
their  hands,  and  with  aid  to  conquer  their  liberties,  but 
they  go  to  rivet,  with  the  superior  skill  of  a  people  more 
acute  and  more  actively  alive  to  their  own  peculiar  objects 
than  the  Spaniards,  the  chain  of  the  slave  more  strongly, 
more  hopelessly,  than  ever. 

Had  the  expedition  gone  from  a  country  where  free- 
dom was  the  universal  privilege,  and  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tending it  to  the  slaves,  there  might  be  much  more 
serious  danger  for  Spanish  dominion.  But  the  laws  and 
usages  of  Spain  relating  to  slaves  and  the  coloured  man, 
unjust  as  they  are,  are  by  many  degTces  better  and  more 
humane  than  the  system  that  would  be  introduced  if  the 
invaders  are  successful. 
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The  mischief  is,  that,  like  many  other  good  Spanish 
laws  still  retained  in  the  codes  of  the  widely-extended 
race  speaking  the  Spanish  language,  they  are  too  often 
ill  administered.  As  relates  to  manumission,  for  instance, 
the  Spanish  law  is  excellent,  and  well  adapted  for 
liberating,  by  safe  degrees,  the  whole  race  in  bondage. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  right  granted  to  the 
slave  of  purchasing  his  liberty. 

A  slave  has,  we  will  suppose,  by  saving  up  what  little 
presents  he  may  have  received,  or  by  working  on  extra 
hours  or  days,  Sundays  or  holidays,  become  possessed  of  a 
sum  sufficient,  according  to  an  established  valuation,  to 
purchase  his  liberty  for  one  day  in  the  week.  Jt  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  if  a  negro,  under  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing all  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  certain  holidays, 
employed  for  his  master,  has  found  means  to  buy  his  Mon- 
day, he  will  have  less  difficulty  subsequently  in  purchasing 
his  Tuesday  or  any  other  day  of  the  week  ;  and  so  on  pro- 
gressiA^ely  until  he  at  length  finds  himself  a  free  man. 

This  system  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  opening 
the  door  to  freedom,  but  of  fitting  the  postulant  for  liberty 
to  use  it  profitably  when  he  does  attain  it.  It  must 
necessarily  be  a  work  of  time,  giving  in  its  progress 
habits  of  industry,  forethought,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
calculation  ;  and  the  master  is  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of 
his  so-called  rights  without  coming  to  any  government 
for  compensation.  Then  the  prejudice  of  colour  is  by  no 
means  felt  with  the  same  pernicious  and  violent  intensity 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  states  of  North  America,  so  that 
a  useful  and  probably  permanently  industrious  member 
is  added  to  the  commonwealth.  The  same  system  is 
applicable  to  slaves  of  both  sexes  and  of  any  age.  The 
African  may  also  purchase  his  freedom  at  once,  or  that 
of  his  wife   and  children,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
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acquired  his  own.  Unfortunately  this  excellent  plan  is 
little  acted  upon,  and  is  with  difficulty  applicable  to  prse- 
dial  slaves ;  but  is  mostly  limited  to  those  in  towns  or 
domestic  service. 

It  has  often  been  with  me  a  source  of  regret  that  this 
part  of  the  Spanish- American  law  was  not  adopted  or 
imitated  in  our  own  colonial  possessions  as  prepara- 
tory to  complete  emancipation.  With  the  effective  con- 
trol and  supervision  that  might  have  presided  over  its 
execution,  it  would  probably  have  produced  the  most 
salutary  results.  The  negroes  would  have  been  better 
prepared  for  the  change  in  their  social  position,  and 
those  born  after  a  certain  date  being  declared  free  from 
their  birth  would  have  grown  up  with  examples  of  in- 
dustry before  their  eyes,  and  thus  slavery  would  have 
been  absorbed  or  insensibly  converted  into  freedom  with 
less  difficulty  and  at  a  less  cost  than  was  incurred  by  the 
course  we  pursued.  However,  the  colonists  themselves, 
at  that  time,  opposed  this  and  every  species  of  compulsory 
manumission.  I  do  not  think  they  were  judicious  in  so 
doing  and  bringing  about  the  alternative.* 

This  law,  admirably  adapted  as  it  is  for  gradually 
and  safely  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  would  also  have 
been  assisted  in  working  beneficially  by  the  absence  in 
the  English  colonies  of  the  unreasonable  and  unreasoning 


*  I  suppose  that  sudden  reaction,  irresistible  revulsions  of  feeling, 
are  in  all  great  legislative  bodies,  as  in  the  large  masses  that  they  repre- 
sent, inevitable.  We  thus  see  the  most  important  alterations  in  what 
have  been  considered  permanent  interests  founded  on  solid  principles, 
and  fortified  by  direct  or  implied  pledges,  at  once  reversed  per  sal- 
turn,  not  always  with  apparent  adequate  cause,  or  possibly  due  pre- 
caution. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  when  hasty  changes  in  measures  of 
vital  importance  are  thus  adopted.  Revocare  gradum  may  be  diffi- 
cult, but  surely  not  constitutionally  impossible. 
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prejudice  of  colour — at  least,  it  is  there  felt  much  more 
slightly  than  in  North  America. 

Were  the  present  or  any  future  expedition,  such  as 
that  now  attempted  from  the  United  States,  to  succeed  in 
Cuba,  these  wise  laws,  and  any  others  in  favour  of  the 
coloured  population,  would  probably  be  supplanted  by  the 
most  cruelly  unjust  codes.  Of  this  the  Negroes  are  gene- 
rally aware.  In  this  island,  their  most  cruel  oppressors 
are,  I  am  informed,  the  North  American  settlers  and 
overseers,  as  their  tyranny  is  not  tempered  by  the  com- 
paratively indolent  habits  of  the  Creoles,  and  their  more 
general  observance  of  holidays,  and  exemption  from  the 
violent  prejudices  of  colour  of  the  intended  conquerors  of 
Cuba. 

In  case  the  invading  force  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
island,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  permanent  conquest 
will  be  obtained  until  after  a  long  struggle,  subject  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  warfare  in  a  country  whose  topo- 
graphy and  peculiar  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the 
prolongation  of  resistance  is  subject.  The  same  vulnera- 
bility exists  in  Cuba,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same 
degree,  as  in  all  slave-states  to  foreign  aggression,  favour- 
ing the  domestic  enemy  that  slavery  necessarily  creates. 
Slavery  is  the  heel  of  Achilles  of  every  country  where  it 
exists.  In  Cuba  on  any  serious  reverse,  one  or  the  other 
party  would,  however  reluctantly,  be  apt  to  bid  high  for 
the  assistance  of  the  slave  population  (the  free  coloured 
men  would  side  with  the  Spaniards),  even  the  price  of 
emancipation  would  not  be  thought  too  high  in  a  despe- 
rate case,  and  the  ultimate  result  might  falsify  all  present 
anticipations. 

Were  the  law  of  Spain  respecting  manumission, 
above  referred  to,  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  Brazil, 
favoured  as  it  would  be  by  the  nascent  right  feeling  on  the 
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subject  of  slaveiy,  it  might  have  the  happiest  results ; 
especially  where  the  ministers  of  religion  evince,  as  some 
of  them  do,  praiseworthy  zeal  in  aiding  the  cause  of  the 
slaves. 

Wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  the 
solemn  papal  denunciation  of  the  Slave-trade  and  slavery, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  must  ever  have  great 
weight ;  at  least  it  could  not  be  invoked  mthout  a  salutary 
effect  on  all  true  and  sincere  members  of  that  Church. 

But,  although  there  may  be  more  reason  to  hope  for 
the  growth  of  a  better  spirit  as  regards  the  question  of 
slavery,  from  the  high  influences  of  improved  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  than  from  coercion  only,  the  law 
must  in  the  meantime  be  rendered  effective  against  the 
Slave-trade  and  its  prevention,  aided  by  physical  force. 
Cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  east  and  west,  and  of 
Brazil,  as  well  as  in  the  waters  of  the  Antilles,  must,  for 
this  purpose,  continue  their  exertions. 

It  appeared  to  me  when  charged  with  the  mission  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  uniting  the  command  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  with  that  of  the  Brazilian  station,  placing 
both  under  the  Admiral  Commander-in-Chief  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  would  much  conduce  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sup- 
pressive squadrons.  I  have,  however,  heard  from  more 
than  one  of  the  highest  naval  authorities,  that  profes- 
sional objections  exist  to  this  course,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  distance  between  the  two  stations.  The  main  object, 
however,  would  be  to  keep  up  a  frequent  and  rapid  com- 
munication between  the  two  coasts,  whether  under  the 
same  or  a  separate  command. 

By  means  of  fast-sailing  cruisers,  or  steamers,  a  con- 
stant intercourse  should  be  kept  up — and  thus  continual 
interchange  of  information — perhaps  at  stated  periods, 
besides  by  accidental  opportunities — would  enable  the 
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commanders  on  both  stations  to  be  made  promptly 
aware  of  the  proceedings  of  slavers  on  either  coast.  They 
might  mutually  aid  each  other  ;  and  the  effects  of  the 
comparative  unhealthiness  of  one  coast  might  be  neutral- 
ised by  the  frequent  change  of  stations,  of  which  every 
man-of-war  in  turn  should  have  the  benefit. 

Another  most  important  point  is,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  comparative  impunity  of  those  who  are  taken, 
even  flagrante  delicto,  in  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade. 
What  singular  inconsistency  there  is  in  incurring  all  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  capturing  and  condemning  the  vessels 
while  the  masters,  mates,  supercargoes,  and  crews,  are 
treated  as  though  deserving  attention,  or  even  indul- 
gence !  It  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten  that  these  men 
are  guilty  of  felony  and  piracy  by  the  laws  of  their  own  as 
well  as  of  our  country,  and  that  they  are,  both  legally 
and  morally,  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye ;  that  the 
moment  they  are  set  at  liberty,  which  appears  to  be  done 
with  all  the  promptness  and  solicitude  due  to  honourable 
prisoners  of  war  when  exchanged  (enlargement  on 
parole  has  not  yet  been  offered  them),  they  seek,  or  are 
sought  out,  for  the  command  and  equipment  of  other 
slavers.  The  same  individuals  have  thus  been  retaken 
several  times ;  and  each  time,  gaining  more  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  cruisers, 
and  the  habits  and  capabilities  of  the  commanders, 
become  more  skilful  in  evading  their  pursuers,  or  in 
finding  unsuspected  points  on  the  coast  for  carrying  on 
their  nefarious  calling. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  absurdity  and  contra- 
dictory nature  of  these  proceedings,  as  regards  the  vessels 
and  Negroes,  and  those  adopted  towards  the  crews, 
should  give  occasion  to  the  invidious  comments  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  favour  of  the  Slave-trade.     Thus, 
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I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  unconditional  and 
prompt  release  of  the  master  and  crew  of  a  captured 
slave- vessel,  compared  to  hunting  a  bag-fox — hinting, 
"  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  captors  to  get  the 
**  sums  awarded  for  the  vessel  and  the  liberated  Africans, 
**  but  only  the  interests  of  justice  were  concerned  in 
"  punishing  the  guilty  parties,  that  they  therefore  con- 
**  demned  the  former  and  enlarged  the  latter.  And  that, 
*'  moreover,  the  sooner  these  culprits  were  again  afloat, 
"  and  on  board  a  new  slaver,  the  more  chance  would 
*'  there  be  of  making  a  fresh  capture." 

We  may  disregard  such  absurd  and  unfounded  im- 
putations, but  they  find,  notwithstanding,  hearers,  and 
not  unfrequently  ready  credence. 

I  well  recollect,  many  years  ago,  on  my  first  appoint- 
ment as  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Brazil,  a  conversation  with 
the  late  Marquis  of  Barba9ena  on  the  subject  of  Slave- 
trade  suppression.  He  told  me  that  he  could  point  out 
a  ready  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  as  far  as 
Brazil  was  concerned  at  least,  that  would  be  as  effectual  as 
economical.  On  expressing  a  great  desire  to  be  informed 
of  his  plan,  he  replied,  "  The  first  vessel  you  take  that 
"  affords  a  good  reason,  whether  by  resistance,  killing 
"  your  men,  throwing  their  Africans  overboard,  or  some 
**  such  acts,  hang  the  master,  mates,  supercargo,  and 
*^  crew,  at  the  yard-arms,  and  let  the  vessel  come  into 
*'  Eio  harbour  some  fine  day  thus  ornamented.  The 
**  Slave-trade  would  soon  cease,  depend  upon  it ;  and  the 
"  Brazilians  would  be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise."  * 

Although  fully  concurring,  both  in  the  justice  and 
efficacy  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bar- 

*  It  should  be  premised  that  this  was  at  the  time  of  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  insurrection  among  the  negroes  in  more  than  one  province  of 
Brazil, 
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bagena,  which,  like  most  great  and  useful  measures 
shone  by  its  extreme  simplicity,  I  did  not  feel  quite 
authorised  to  adopt  it,  whatever  inclination  I  might  have 
felt  to  try  it,  ^^pour  encourager  les  autres,*' 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  more  than  one  Brazilian, 
without  recommending  this  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, entertains  an  idea  that  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in 
our  asserted  desire  for  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade, 
while  we  thus  let  the  men  palpably  guilty  of  it  loose  on 
society  again.  As  to  legality,  they  say,  You  take  and 
condemn  the  vessels  in  virtue  of  your  own  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, why  not  those  who  command  them  and  carry  on 
the  illegal  trade  ? 

In  fact,  there  is  much  less  sympathy  among  the  Bra- 
zilians for  the  slave-dealers  and  those  they  employ  than  is 
supposed.  They  are  not  in  general  Brazilians.  They 
are  more  frequently  Portuguese  or  Spanish  capitalists  or 
adventurers,  or  other  foreigners,  towards  whom,  espe- 
cially the  Portuguese,  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which 
drove  the  old  Spaniards  out  of  Mexico  exists— although 
not  with  the  same  sanguinary  violence— in  Brazil. 

The  Marquis  of  Barbacena  was  not  by  any  means  the 
only  man  of  distinction  in  Brazil  who  advised  stringent 
modes  of  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  The  brothers 
Andrade,  the  Marquis  of  Paranagua,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished senators  and  noblemen,  used  similar  lan- 
guage, and  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Slave-trade. 

It  is,  above  all,  highly  desirable  that  the  Governments 
of  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  should  unite  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  to  enforce  penal  and  severe  enactments 
against  their  respective  subjects  when  convicted  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  trade.  The  necessary  interruption  alone 
—caused  by  legal  proceedings  and  judicial  examinations 
— of  their  speculations,  and  the  disruption  of  their  con- 
nexions, would  be  a  serious  check  to  the  Slave-trade. 
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Should  these  and  other  Governments  cordially  unite 
in  the  task  of  suppression,  imprisonment  and  pecu- 
niary penalties  would  be  probably  found  sufficient  to 
deter  generally  their  respective  subjects  from  Slave- 
trading.* 

Those  measures  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
that  can  be  adopted  where  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  Slave- 
trade  exists,  are  for  many  reasons  the  best  and  most 
important.  Of  these  the  prevention  of  the  wars  pro- 
moted between  the  diiFerent  tribes  by  the  slave4raders  is 
of  the  greatest  efficacy.  A  recent  most  successful  ex- 
ample of  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  afforded  by 
the  pacification  of  the  Sherboro'  country,  carried  into 
effect  simultaneously  with,  and  chiefly  by  means  of,  the 
blockade  of  the  Gallinas  territory. 

The  misconduct  of  the  Sherboro'  chiefs  had  called  for 
the  adoption  of  certain  stringent  but  very  judicious  mea- 
sures, recommended,  and,  I  believe,  planned,  by  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  then  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  west 
coast.  Complete  reparation  was  thus  obtained  for  the 
losses  which  they  had  most  unjustifiably  caused  to  British 
legitimate  commerce. 

In  fact,  out  of  their  violation  of  treaty  and  right,  a 
serious  difference,  amounting  to  what  would  have  been 
with  more  civilised  nations  a  casus  belli,  had  arisen,  that 
caused  a  blockade  of  the  coast  and  other  active  mea- 
sures, which,  after  due  satisfaction  had  been  given,  for- 
tunately terminated  in  the  formation  of  a  cordial  alliance 
with  the  native  governing  powers. 

The  results  of  this  good  understanding  were  most 

*  The  more  decisive  and  appropriate  infliction  suggested  by  the 
Marquis  of  Barba9ena,  would  scarcely  be  urged  when  there  are 
such  strong  manifestations  of  a  wish  to  prevent  the  most  ferocious 
pirates  from'  suffering  the  just  penalty  which  the  law  of  nations  and 
that  of  self-preservation  and  the  general  good  have  awarded. 
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important.  The  blockade,  however  effective  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  Gallinas,  would  never  alone  have  sufficed 
to  prevent  the  Slave-trade,  as  the  internal  waters  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  in  the  Sherboro' 
country,  enabled  the  slave-dealers  to  transport  merchan- 
dise to  the  slave-marts  in  the  interior,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  received  Negroes,  who  were  conveyed  by 
canoes  down  the  rivers 

Similar  opportunities  for  obtaining  influence  are  con- 
stantly afforded  on  other  points  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  when,  as  in  this  case,  judicious  use  is  made  of  them, 
a  great  check  is  given  to  the  Slave-trade.  In  the  in- 
stance above  cited,  this  traffic  was,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  completely  interrupted. 

The  establishment  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
native  chiefs  will  always  facilitate,  as  it  did  in  the  Sher- 
boro' and  Gallinas  territories  the  destruction  of  slave  esta- 
blishments, wherever  pacification  and  the  consequent 
influence  of  our  officers  are  extended.  Leo^itimate  com- 
merce  and  industry  may  thus  be  substituted  for  the 
baneful  and  desolating  traffic  in  men. 

For  this  purpose  treaties  with  the  kings  and  chiefs, 
not  only  on  the  coast,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  interior, 
are  highly  useful.  They  not  merely  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  good  understanding  that  it  is  so  desirable 
to  keep  up,  but  also  give  confidence  and  encouragement 
to  legitimate  foreign  traders,  and  the  native  producers 
and  cultivators. 

The  native  chiefs  and  traders  will  thus  find  that 
legal  sources  of  revenue  and  profit  not  only  exist,  but 
are  favoured  by  European  nations  and  protected  by  their 
forces,  and  instead  of  incurring  the  risks  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  by  which  their  profits  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  those  of  the  European  or  American  slave-dealer,  thev 
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will,  especially  where  an  amicable  and  salutar}^  influence 
is  obtained  over  thera  by  our  officers,  use  the  unlimited 
power  that  they  generally  possess  over  their  subjects 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  the  security  of  those 
engaged  in  it. 

That  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  might 
be  substituted  for  the  Slave-trade  on  most  habitable 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  there  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its 
produce  that  might  be  thus  brought  to  market,  are  but 
little  known  or  appreciated.  Were  the  Portuguese 
Government,  and  particularly  the  local  authorities  in 
their  African  colonies,  to  endeavour  in  earnest  to  pre- 
vent the  Slave-trade,  and,  pari  passu,  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  cultivation,  a  much  greater  revenue  would  in 
a  few  years  be  derived  from  their  possessions,  than  they 
now  yield. 

Although  the  African  Slave-trade  enriches  indi- 
viduals, it  impoverishes  nations.  The  direct  result  is 
devastation  and  the  depopulation  of  whole  districts. 
Thus  we  see  colonies  formerly  rich  and  flourishing  now 
not  even  self-supporting,  and  on  the  most  fruitful  soil, 
obliged  to  be  fed  from  abroad.  The  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  the  east,  Goa,  Diu,  &c.,  at  first  drew  their 
provisions  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa, — Mozam- 
bique, &c.,  then  producing  a  superabundance  of  neces- 
sary supplies.  The  introduction  of  the  Slave-trade,  and 
the  predatory  and  destructive  wars  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
have  desolated  these  naturally  productive  regions. 

As  a  result  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives 
and  of  treaties  concluded  with  their  chiefs,  should  be 
noticed  a  very  important  branch  of  the  suppressive 
service  that  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  of  unmerited  animadversion.     I 
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mean    the    destruction   of    the    Barracoons   and    slave- 
factories. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  suppressive  measure  more 
promptly  efficacious  than  this.  Wherever  it  has  been 
effected  the  Slave-trade  has  been  for  the  time  ex- 
tinguished, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  misinforma- 
tion or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  real  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  adopted  should  have  caused  it,  only 
temporarily,  I  trust,  to  be  discouraged  and  interrupted. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  the 
destruction  of  the  Barracoons  and  factories  can  properly 
or  legally  be  condemned.  Can  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or 
Brazilian  authorities  interfere  to  protect  their  respec- 
tive subjects  engaged  in  a  pursuit  declared  illegal  by 
their  own  law  ?  Can  they  claim  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory  on  which  the  factories  were  established  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  these  Barracoons,  or  slave-depots, 
were  established  in  the  dominions  of  native  kings  or 
chiefs.  It  is  to  them  that  would  belong  the  right  of 
calling  to  account  those  who  destroyed  these  establish- 
ments. But  the  native  authorities  did  no  such  thing ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  entered  into  engagements  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Slave-trade,  and,  further,  our  treaties  with 
them  fully  justified  these  acts.  But  even,  independently 
of  these  considerations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
founders  of  such  establishments,  in  which  persons  and 
goods  were  notoriously  employed  for  an  illegal  and  im- 
moral purpose,  could  come  into  court  to  support  a  claim 
against  those  who  interfered  to  prevent  their  illegalities, 
with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  governing  power 
of  the  country  where  these  factories  were  situated.  If 
compensation  were  to  be  granted,  it  ought  to  be  awarded 
by  or  to  the  native  governments, — no  other  has  any  juris- 
diction where  the  Barracoons  are  situated.  Can  European 
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courts  defend  the  owners  of  property  or  factories  em- 
ployed in  avowed  violation  of  law  in  a  foreign  country  ? 

The  liberation  of  the  Negroes  found  in  these  slave- 
depots,  or  Barracoons,  and  their  conveyance  out  of  the 
reach  of  re-capture  by  their  enslavers  and  kidnappers, 
is  still  less  deserving  of  the  obloquy  that  has  been  cast 
on  it.  They  are,  territorial  jurisdiction  apart,  quoad 
their  captors  and  their  right  to  liberation  precisely  in 
the  same  position  as  if  found  on  board  a  captured  slave- 
vessel.  Doubtless  the  slave-trader,  and  all  who  favour 
him,  will  raise  an  outcry  against  proceedings  which  they 
will  call  abuse  of  force,  slave- trading  in  disguise,  &c.  &c. 
But  if  we  were  to  be  withheld  from  adopting  any  effi- 
cacious measure  because  it  might  call  forth  misrepre- 
sentation and  vituperative  complaint,  we  should  do 
nothing.  Even  the  emancipation  of  our  own  slaves,  and 
the  great  price  paid  for  it,  have  been  elaborately  dis- 
torted to  prove  that  we  had  a  deep  and  mysterious  self- 
interested  motive,  deliberately  adopted  for  some  para- 
doxical but  malignant  purpose,  as  respects  other  nations ; 
and  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a  result  of  improved 
religious  and  moral  feeling  or  humanity,  was  and  is 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  slave-trading  interest.  We  must 
entirely  disregard  all  the  slander  and  abuse  sure  to 
follow  every  measure  adopted  against  the  Slave-trade, 
and  should  rather  congratulate  ourselves  when  more 
than  a  usual  amount  of  vituperation  is  elicited  by  any 
such  step,  as  proving  its  efficacy,  and  we  should  per- 
severe in  it  accordingly.  Let  us  *'  strike  high  or  strike 
low  there  will  be  no  pleasing"  the  discomfited  slave- 
dealer,  any  more  than  the  military  delinquent  of  Joe- 
Miller  celebrity. 

It  is  objected  by  some  opponents  of  suppressive 
measures,    relying   on    the    information  volunteered   by 
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those  who  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically/ acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  *'  it  is  useless  to 
"  destroy  slave-factories  or  Barracoons,  or  to  prevent 
"  slave-hunting  wars ;  as,  although  you  may  succeed  in 
*'  one  place,  the  system  will  be  re-established  in  an- 
"  other."  The  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
repression  of  almost  any  other  crime. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
thus  represented  to  recommence  even  an  ordinary  lawful 
mercantile  establishment  that  has  once  ceased  to  carry 
on  business.  There  must  be  connexion  with  other 
commercial  houses,  correspondents  in  different  countries, 
shipping  regularly  employed,  and  starting  from  different 
points  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  stated  times  and  places. 
Credit  must  be  established,  and  numbers  of  persons 
employed.  If  all  these  difficulties  oppose  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  a  legitimate  commercial  house,  they  are 
doubly  felt  in  the  attempted  renewal  of  slave-trading 
factories.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  large  depots 
of  goods,  competent  and  highly-paid  agents,  emissaries 
among  the  native  tribes,  vessels  regularly,  though  secretly, 
despatched  from  distant  ports,  false  papers,  and  large 
supplies  of  food,  water,  &c.  When  once  a  great  slaving 
establishment  is  broken  up  and  its  elements  dispersed, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  readily  revived  as  is  asserted ;  and 
even  if  successfully  transplanted,  what  is  to  prevent  its 
being  again  destroyed  ? 

From  what  I  have  said  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that 
I  have  not  that  implicit  confidence  in  the  disinter- 
estedness of  certain  advisers  respecting  suppressive  mea- 
sures, which  perhaps  they  deserve.  From  experience, 
timeo  Danaos.  As  a  rule,  the  measures  most  loudly 
condemned  by  slave-dealers  are  likely  to  be  found  the 
most  efficacious  in  checking  the  traffic. 
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The  establishment  of  free  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  is  another  and  very  important  means  of  dis- 
couraging the  Slave-trade ;  and,  if  carried  extensively 
into  effect,  would  be  most  certain  and  salutary  in  its 
results.  The  progress  and  encouragement  of  industry 
and  commerce  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  the  destruction 
of  Barracoons,  are,  doubtless,  most  useful  measures,  as  an- 
cillary to  the  great  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Slave- 
trade.  But  the  occupation  of  the  coast,  and  particularly 
of  the  ports,  by  a  civilised  and  comparatively  refined 
population  of  African  origin,  combining  in  their  own 
persons  the  physical  conditions  that  enable  them  to  resist 
the  climate,  and  the  moral  and  social  advantages  that 
they  have  acquired  in  another  continent,  is  still  more 
conducive  to  suppression.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
settlements,  such  as  those  of  Liberia,  Monrovia,  &c., 
and  aiding  in  their  improvement  and  the  development 
of  their  resources,  a  blow  is  struck  at  the  very  root  and 
foundation  of  the  Slave-trade. 

On  this  most  important  point,  as  in  general  in  car- 
rying into  execution  plans  or  inventions  of  practical 
utility  promptly  and  economically,  we  should  do  well  to 
take  a  hint  from  the  Americans.  Their  free  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  are  self-supported,  at  least,  the  United 
States  Government  has  given  them  little  more  than  the 
moral  aid  of  its  countenance,  and  the  occasional  pre- 
sence of  a  man-of-war.  The  successful  example  of  the 
system  and  organisation  of  the  settlement  at  Liberia, 
might  well  deserve  to  be  followed,  in  the  establishment 
of  any  future  colonies  of  coloured  people  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  nor  is  it  too  late,  probably,  to  correct  what  is 
erroneous  or  superfluous  in  an  administrative  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view  in  more  than  one  British-African  set- 
tlement ;  or  even  to  remodel  them,  so  as  to  render  them 
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more  really  useful  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  social 
improvement  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion. The  greater  the  progress  in  this  direction,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  diminution  or  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  Slave-trade. 

Objections,  which  I  cannot  share,  are  made  in  some 
quarters  to  sending  liberated  Africans  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions as  free  labourers.  To  me  this  measure  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  when  under  proper  restrictions,  not 
only  advantageous  to  the  colonies,  and  auxiliary  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  but  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  the  Negro.  The  clamour 
that  may  be  raised  in  other  countries  about  Slave-trade 
in  disguise,  &c.,  only  deserves  contempt.  How  can  you 
enslave  a  man  where  slavery  does  not  exist?  Every 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  colonies  to  improve  the  con- 
dition, morally  and  socially,  of  the  Africans  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  given  term,  their  return  to  Africa  might  have 
the  happiest  influence  in  inducing  others  to  follow  their 
example  and  accompany  them  to  the  West  Indies. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  if  the  welfare  of  the  African  be 
the  object  in  view,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  likely  to 
be  consulted  by  carrying  him  to  British  territory,  where 
slavery  cannot  exist,  than  by  leaving  him  to  the  chances 
of  the  wars  fomented  by  slave-traders  in  his  own  country. 
The  apprenticeship  of  liberated  Africans,  or  "  emanci- 
pados"  in  slave-communities,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
worst  description  of  slavery. 

Even  if,  in  their  ignorance  of  what  really  awaits 
them  in  the  British  colonies,  the  Negroes  liberated  from 
on  board  slave-vessels,  or  those  taken  from  Barracoons, 
should  not  express  a  wish  to  leave  Africa,*  and  not  com- 


*   It  is  not  surprising  that  an  African  accustomed  to  regard  aM 
Europeans  as  slave-dealers,  should  at  first  not  understand  the  difference 
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prehend  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  there  exposed, 
it  would  be  as  wrong  to  allow  them  to  suffer  for  their 
unconscious  imprudence,  as  it  would  to  leave  a  child 
or  person  of  weak  intellect  without  guide  or  protection. 
After  a  year  or  two  passed  in  the  colonies,  and  when  they 
became  somewhat  more  capable  of  judging  for  themselves, 
if  they  desired  to  return  to  Africa,  they  should  be  sent 
to  some  free  settlement  on  the  coast,  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  those  of  their  own  race  and  tribe. 

I  am  possibly  unduly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  plan 
of  sending  all  liberated  Africans  to  our  colonies,  as 
I  was  the  first  to  recommend  and  adopt  that  mode  of 
providing  for  them.  The  Government  of  Brazil  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  abuses  attending  the  system  of  appren- 
ticing or  farming  out  the  Negroes  taken  on  board  slave- 
ships  by  our  cruisers,  that  they  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement.  Nay,  at  a  former  period,  the  Brazilian 
Minister  had  himself  proposed  thus  providing  for  the  Ne- 
groes. Our  Government  at  the  time  hesitated  to  accept, 
and  for  a  time  rejected  the  proposal,  partly,  I  believe,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  expense,  and  also,  from  what 
appeared  to  me,  an  uncalled-for  delicacy  or  dread  of 
being  accused  of  favouring  what  might  invidiously  be 
miscalled  a  mask  for  a  modified  Slave-trade  to  our  own 
colonies.  Although  I  think  the  risk  of  being  thus 
calumniated,  should  not  have  weighed  one  moment 
against  the  certain  amelioration  in  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  we  had  rescued,   there  was,  however,  at 

between  a  slave-vessel  and  the  ship  chartered  to  transport  him  across 
the  ocean,  he  knows  not  whither,  nor  for  what  purpose.  Moreover, 
the  slave-traders  constantly  endeavour  to  alarm  tiie  Negroes  by  terrific 
inventions  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaits  them  from  the  English. 
Among  others,  a  very  common  story  is  that  the  English  are  cannibals, 
and  only  take  them  and  for  a  time  treat  them  well,  that  they  may 
afterwards   be  the   better  fitted   for  being  devoured  ! 
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that  time  a  really  cogent  objection  to  the  system,  which 
has  now  ceased,  viz.,  slavery  still  existed  in  our  own 
colonies. 

The  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions, 
and  the  strict  regulations  and  supervision  that  now  are  ex- 
ercised over  Africans,  Coolies,  or  other  labourers  brought 
to  our  colonies,  have  removed  all  such  objections.  As  to 
the  expenses  of  transport,  they  would  be  and  have  been 
amply  provided  for  by  the  colonies  themselves.  For  this 
purpose,  agents  were  appointed  and  paid,  and  vessels  re- 
gularly chartered,  by  some  of  the  colonies  ;  and,  although 
a  great  many  Hberated  Africans  were  thus  forwarded 
from  Brazil,  and  became  useful  free  labourers  in  some 
of  our  colonies,  I  was  assured  that,  if  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  had  been  sent,  they  would  have  found 
employment,  good  treatment,  and  pay. 

The  condemned  slave- vessels  used  to  be  sold  at  auction, 
and  were  often  re-bought  at  a  merely  nominal  price  by 
their  former  owners,  and  again  employed  in  the  Slave- 
trade.  It  struck  me  that,  by  purchasing  the  best  of  them, 
and  fitting  them  out  as  cruisers,  much  good  might  be 
eifected.  You  thus  deprived  the  slave-dealer  of  a  fast- 
sailing,  well-built  vessel  (none  other  of  course  could  be 
bought  for  the  service),  and  you  obtained  one  that, 
from  its  size,  appearance,  and  sailing  qualities,  was  emi- 
nently serviceable  against  the  slavers,  not  creating  alarm 
or  suspicion,  and  adapted  to  follow  a  chase  into  waters  of 
no  great  depth,  or  to  overtake  it  by  its  sailing  qualities. 
I  found  this  plan  answer  admirably  in  practice. 

Some  of  the  highest  naval  authorities,  however,  ob- 
ject to  this  measure,  not  as  inefficient  against  the  Slave- 
trade,  but  as  apt  to  weaken  the  ships'  companies  from 
which  they  must  necessarily  be  manned,  and  to  demoralise 
the  seamen,  or  at  least  render  them  less  perfect  in  those 
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qualifications  and  habits  required  and  produced  by  the 
discipline  of  a  regular  man-of-war.  It  was  feared  that, 
even  the  junior  officers  on  whom  devolved  the  com- 
mand or  duty  on  board  these  slave-vessels,  might  suffer 
from  analogous  causes  affecting  their  position.  There 
were  also  some  other  professional  or  rather  technical 
difficulties,  on  the  score  of-  separate  papers  or  com- 
missions, the  position  of  tenders  to  large  ships,  and  the 
regulations  fixed  by  Slave-trade  treaties,  which  militated 
against  the  employment  of  these  vessels  as  cruisers. 

Doubtless  these  objections  are  valid,  and  caused  the 
present  system  of  breaking  up  the  captured  vessels  and 
selling  the  materials.  However,  perhaps  both  the  diplo- 
matic and  naval  officers  looked  too  exclusively  to  the  objects 
they  naturally  most  favoured.  The  former  sought  only 
the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  desire  of  his 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  The 
latter  considered,  first,  the  discipline  and  perfection  of 
the  commands  intrusted  to  him,  and  regarded  the  sup- 
pressive service  as  a  secondary  matter. 

After  all,  the  object  is  to  get  effective  cruisers.  If 
several  small  fast-sailing  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessels,  or 
others,  perhaps  of  a  build  unusual  in  the  service,  are  found 
the  best,  they  might  be  provided  and  so  manned  and  or- 
ganised as  to  obviate  professional  objections.  If  several 
small  fast  steamers  are  better  than  a  few  large  ones,  and 
a  similar  arrangement  is  found  advantageous,  as  it  pos- 
sibly would  be,  as  regards  sailing-vessels,  a  flag-ship  of 
the  first  class  and  large  dimensions,  whether  steamer  or 
sailing-vessel,  and  a  large  number  of  small  cruisers,  steam- 
ers or  others,  would  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  the 
suppressive  service.  The  flag-ship  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  with  more  than  the  usual  complement  of  offi- 
cers and  men,   and  would,   in  fact,    become    a  sort  of 
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head-quarters,  and  garrison,  or  depot,  from  which  men, 
arms,  &c.,  might  he  furnished,  when  the  necessity  for 
sending  away  prize- crews,  or  other  exigencies  of  the 
service,  required. 

These  remarks,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  navy,  I 
hazard  with  diffidence,  leaving  them  to  those  much  more 
competent  than  I  am  to  judge — from  belonging  to  that 
noble  profession ;  in  connexion  with  which,  however,  I 
have  incidentally  been,  in  the  long  course  of  my  diplo- 
matic service,  more  than  usually  called  upon  to  act. 

Lord  John  Russell  most  justly  said,  in  a  late  debate, 
that  the  prevention  of  the  Slave-trade  ought  to  be  judged 
on  much  higher  grounds  than  those  of  temporary  expe- 
diency ;  that  it  must  be  considered  as  involving  the 
honourable  fulfilment  of  public  engagements,  and  as  a 
great  question  of  justice  and  humanity,  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  As  such  it  should 
ever  be  regarded. 

The  Squadron  has  not  effected  impossibilities,  as 
expected  by  those  who  seem  to  think  that,  employed 
as  it  was  on  one  station,  it  could  extinguish  the  Slave- 
trade  on  every  other  ;  nor  has  sufficient  time  yet  elapsed 
since  its  formation  fairly  to  judge  of  its  utility.  But  that 
it  has  prevented  an  enormous  increase  of  the  number  of 
Africans  forcibly  exported,  is  confirmed  by  the  opponents 
of  suppression  themselves ;  or,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  admission  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Squadron  would 
cause  such  an  excessive  increase  in  the  Slave-trade,  and 
such  a  fearful  influx  of  Negroes,  as  to  work  its  own 
cure? 
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